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Your  School  Can  Have 

J  ASnappy  Drum  Corps! 


'  ''Q£>UST  picture  your  Drum  and  Bi^ic  Corpa— ^e- 

y  splendent  in  bright  uniforms,  with  drunu  finished 
k  in  your  own  colors — marching  down  die  field  he- 

tween  the  halves  of  the  big  game  of  the  season.  Or 
winning  cheers  along  the  line  of  march  of  a  civic  parade. 

It’s  *®*y  organize  a  Corps.  You  don’t  need  any 
I  special  experience  to  get  it  started — ^we  furnish  complete 

r  instructions.  An  English  teacher  in  a  Junior  High 

School  in  Illinois  organized  a  Corps  that  appeared  in 
public  when  only  a  few  weeks  old.  It  was  coached  by 
U  one  of  the  drummers  in  the  school  band.  (Name  on 

/  I  ^  \  V  .  Independence,  Kansas,  has  a  26-piece  Girls’  Drum 

/  III  1  ^  Corps.  It  was  the  main  attraction  of  a  parade  when 

I  r~l  I  /  only  four  months  old. 

m  I  Peacock  Academy,  Texas,  appeared  on  the  street 

.!  /  /  UK  when  only  three  weeks  old.  Parsons,  Kansas,  has  a  24- 

jBf  piece  Girls’  Corps  that  wins  praise  everywhere.  Bing- 

hamton.  New  York,  has  a  32-piece  Boys’  Corps.  Most 
Ujffi  of  the  Chicago  Junior  High  Schools  have  Drum  Corps 

that  are  proving  popular. 

iRff  You  can  do  what  these  schools  have  done.  Send  for 

©  L.  &  L.  our  free  circular  showing  what  other  schools  are  ac- 

complishing.  If  you  get  started  now  you  can  have  your 
Drum  Corps  on  die  field  at  the  ’’Turkey  Day”  football 
game. 

OUR  SCHOOL  DEPARTMENT  WILL  HELP  YOU - 


Ludwig  dC  Ludwig  have  a  staff  of  experienced 
musicians,  who  are  at  your  service.  They  can  help 
you  with  your  proUems  in  organizing  Drum 
Corps,  Banjo  Qubs,  and  Rhythm  Bands.  If  you 
have  any  questions  about  the  Drum  Section  of 
your  Band  or  Orchestra,  your  questions  will  be 
answered  gladly. 

Send  us  the  names  of  your  drummers,  and  we 
shall  place  their  names  on  our  mailing  list  to  re¬ 
ceive  our  instructive  literature  on  drums  and 
drumming.  THE  LUDWIG  DRUMMER,  issued 
three  times  a  year,  contains  valuable  information 
for  the  young  drummer.  We  shall  be  glad  to  put 
your  name  on  the  list  to  receive  it. 

Simplified  Instruction 
Makes  Rhythm  Bands 
Easy  to  Organize 


Primary  Grade  Teachers 
can  organize  Rhythm  Bands 
without  any  musical  training 
or  experience.  The  Ludwig 
Instruction  Book,  supplied 
with  the  instruments,  makes 
organizing  and  teaching 
easy.  Write  for  "Devel<^ing 
Rhythmic  Recognition,”  or 
"How  to  Organize  a  Rhythm 
Band.”  It’s  free. 


FOR  THE  BANDMASTER  AND  SUPER¬ 
VISOR:  Mr.  William  F.  Ludwig  has  just  written  a 
book  on  drums  in  the  band.  It  is  called,  ’’Drum 
Technique  in  the  Band  and  Orchestra.”  Every 
Drummer,  Bandmaster,  and  Music  Supervisor 
should  have  a  copy.  It  describes  every  instru¬ 
ment  in  the  drum  section,  tells  about  the  correct 
method  of  playing  them,  and  is  a  gold-mine  of  in¬ 
formation  on  percussion.  The  only  book  of  its 
kind  on  the  market.  It  sells  for  ten  cents — less 
than  one-third  of  the  actual  printing  cost.  You 
will  probably  want  to  order  copies  for  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  drum  section. 


WorUI’s  largest  Makeri  of  Rhythm  ang  Perctistion  Instruments 


LUDWIG  dC  LUDWIG,  Department  M-S-J 
1611-27  North  Lincoln  St., 

Qticago,  Illinois 

Gentlemen:  Please  send  me: 

□  The  Ludwig  Drummer. 

□  The  School  Drum  Corps  Circular. 
Q  The  Rhythm  Band  Booklet. 

G  I  enclose  10c  for  Mr.  Ludwig’s  Book, 
"Drums  In  The  Band.” 


I 
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Follow  the  Trend  >  *  * 
to  More  Saxophones! 


Cooo  Bt  Strai^kt 
Soprano  It-M. 
N«waat  and  baac 
in  Soprano  aano- 
pbooaa.  ^ 


Conn  It  Alto  6-M 
Wkh  Many  iaapoc* 
tnat  impcoranaanta. 


WORLDTS  LARGEST 
MANUFACTURERS  ^ 

BAND  INSTRUMENTS 


C.  G.  CONN.,  j(Hf  1042  Conn  Building,  ELKHART,  INDIANA 


Cmtltmm:  Sand  6aa  Utaratara  and  dataiU  of  trial  oSk 
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The  Little  1 
Music  Master’s  1 
Classroom 

You  Btndents  of  music!  You  boys 
and  girls  who  are  enjoying  the  advan- 
tagea  of  instrumental  instruction  in 
public  schools — acquiring  above  all  an 
appreciation  dt  one  of  the  oldest  of 
arts!  And  you  supervisors  too,  who 
are  doing  so  much  to  “Make  America 
Musical”!  How  much  do  you  really 
know  about  your  subject? 

Suppose  yon  test  yourselves  on 
these  simple  questions.  If  you  can 
answer  them  all  correctly,  gnrade  your¬ 
self  100%.  If  you  stumble  and  fall — 
well,  here  are  the  questions: 

Whmt  it  the  diferenee  between  mntie 
end  uoiteT 

Whmt  it  the  memning  of  Ae  Greek  word 
from  which  our  word  mntie  it  deriredT 

How  fmr  bmek  doet  the  mmthentic  hittory 
of  mntie  goT 

Whmt  mneient  peopU  regarded  mntie  mt 
m  fit  tnbject  of  govemmentml  regnlmtionf 

How  emrly  mre  mnticml  inttrnmentt 
known  to  hmve  been  in  ate? 

They’re  not  so  easy,  are  they?  Well 
here  is  a  secret.  The  answers  to  all 
of  these  questions  will  be  found  on 
page  29.  Now  don’t  cheat.  Remember 
this  is  a  very  private  exam.  No  one 
knows  anything  about  it  but  YOU. 
So  if  yon  cheat  yon  are  only  cheating 
yourself.  Be  fair,  do  the  best  you  can. 
Then  turn  back  to  your  “lesson”  and 
get  the  right  answers. 


This  department  will  be  a 
r^ular  feature  of 

The  School  MuMdan 

Turn  to  page  44  NOW  and 
Mail  your  Subecriptiim 
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AREN’T  YOU  LOOKING  FOR  A  QUALITY 
INSTRUMENT  AT  A  MODERATE  PRICE? 

We  believe  you  arel  The  entire  Pan-American  organization  is  based  on  this  general  de¬ 
mand  for  a  better  saxophone,  trumpet,  clarinet,  trombone,  or  other  band  instruments, 
at  a  very  moderate  price.  This  price  is  only  made  possible  because  of 
the  tremendous  number  of  Pan -Americans  built  daily  for  amateurs  and 
professionals.  Schools  and  colleges  everywhere  have  standard¬ 
ized  on  Pan-American  because  of  the  superior  qual¬ 
ity  and  workmanship  at  a  price  within 
everyone's  pocketbook. 


Write  today  for  prices,  for 
the  Pan-American  Free 
Trial  offer,  partial  pay¬ 
ment  plan,  and  the  beauti¬ 
fully  illustrated  Pan-Ameri¬ 
can  catalog  to 


Pan-American  Band  and 
Orchestra  instruments  are 
the  only  moderately  priced 
instruments  made  which 
are  factory  guaranteed. 


Pan-American  Band  Instrument  &  Case  Co. 

1015  Pan-American  Suildlng  ♦  Elkhart,  Indiana 

“rue  §A0»  leereemeer  ceerte  or  ret  mo»LO“ 


Dmt‘t  fml  tmtutiom  The  S<h0»l  Mutkim  when  wrUmg  Aeverluerf, 


The  Editor^s  Page 


Owed  to  m  BroHZ2  Statue 

There  is  an  interesting  story  concerning  Oscar  Ham- 
merstein  and  Mary  Garden.  A  friend  had  taken  Mr.  Ham- 
merstein  to  see  Debussy’s  “Pelleas  et  Melisande,”  in  Paris. 
At  the  end  of  the  first  act,  Hammerstein  would  gladly 
have  fled,  but  his  companion  insisted  on  his  remaining. 
Before  the  end  of  the  performance  Hammerstein  was  en¬ 
tranced  with  the  opera  and  above  all  with  Mary  Garden. 
He  was  determined  that  she  should  come  to  New  York  and 
she,  at  first,  was  equally  determined  that  she  would  not. 
Hammerstein,  however,  refused  to  be  defeated.  He  laid 
siege.  Mary  Garden  stood  firm.  Finally  he  sent  her  a 
large  bronze  statue  she  had  admired  in  an  art  dealer’s 
window,  and  she  capitulated.  The  rest  is  history ! 

The  Premiere  of  the  Ring  in  America 

Walter  Damrosoh  relates  in  “My  Musical  Life’’  how  his 
father  wanted  very  much  to  go  to  Bayreuth  for  the  first 
performances  of  the  Nibelungen  Ring,  there,  in  1876.  But 
the  material  rewards  of  a  conductor’s  life  in  those  days 
were  not  what  they  are  now,  and  Leopold  Damrosch  did 
not  see  how  he  could  possibly  afford  the  trip.  A  friend 
heard  of  his  desire  and  insisted  on  lending  him  the  immense 
sum  of  |600,  to  be  repaid  at  Damrosch’s  convenience. 

Walter  Damrosch  relates,  too,  that  as  a  result  of  his 
father’s  enthusiasm  for  The  Ring,  as  he  heard  it  in  Bay¬ 
reuth,  he  and  that  sympathetic  friend  produced  Das  Rhein- 
gold  together  in  their  own  Doll’s  Theatre  the  next  year. 
This,  he  says,  was  the  real  premiere  of  the  Ring  in 
America. 

Shall  We  Have  Song? 

In  1872,  Henry  Ward  Beecher  said  in  a  sermon  delivered 
at  Plymouth  church:  “Sing,  Man;  Sing,  Woman;  or  if  you 
cannot  sing,  make  a  joyful  noise  unto  the  Lord.  Sing  in 
your  house — sing  by  the  sea — sing  always  and  everywhere. 
Pray  by  singing.  Sing  from  city  to  city,  from  state  to 
state,  from  nation  to  nation.” 

The  answer  to  the  above  adjuration  has  been  increased 
activity  in  Music  Clubs  and  a  more  thoughtful  consider¬ 
ation  of  How  Music  Shall  be  Taught  and  What  is  the 
Best  Possible  Material. 

But  back  of  this,  stand  the  aims  of  the  teaching  force — > 
for  upon  these  depend  the  final  outcome — whether  the 
growing  generation  shall  be  mechanically  trained  per¬ 
formers  or  well  balanced,  appreciative  and  understanding 
musicians,  whose  executive  ability  is  but  a  means  to  express 
the  music  back  of  the  printed  character. 

The  Man  of  a  Thousand  Melodies 

Schubert  has  been  called  “the  man  of  a  thousand  melo¬ 
dies;”  but  that  is  a  libel  upon  his  enormous  fecundity, 
because  he  might  better  be  termed  the  man  of  tyw  thou¬ 
sand  melodies.  Probably  no  composer  of  history  produced 
so  many  themes.  It  is  inconceivable  that,  in  the  short  span 
of  thirty-one  years,  any  human  could  pour  forth  such  an 
amazing  number  of  themes,  many  of  them  immortal. 

His  Opus  1  is  reputed  to  have  been  his  famous  song, 
“The  Erl  King,”  to  which  Breikopf  and  Hartel  give  the 
date  1816.  Schubert  was  then  eighteen  years  old.  As  a 


matter  of  fact,  however,  he  commenced  writing  before  be 
was  thirteen  years  of  age;  and  in  1810  he  wrote  a  com¬ 
position  with  the  grewsome  title,  “Corpse  Fantasia,”  for 
the  pianoforte,  arranged  for  four  hands.  The  manuscript 
consists  of  thirty-two  dosely-written  pages  with  one  dozen 
sections.  One  peculiar  characteristic  was  that  each  section 
ended  in  a  different  key  from  that  at  the  beginning.  During 
the  next  year  he  wrote  Der  Vatermdrder  ('The  Father 
Murderer)  and  Haao.r*s  Lament.  This  piece  assumed  Hie 
dimensions  of  a  Cantata  and  was  such  a  remarkable 
revelation  of  the  work  of  a  fourteen-year-old  boy  that 
Salieri  at  once  recommended  that  he  be  placed  under  the 
instruction  of  a  noted  teacher,  Ruzicka,  who  soon  pro¬ 
nounced  the*  same  verdict  given  by  a  former  teacher,  “God 
has  been  his  teacher.  He  has  learned  everything.” 

The  last  work  of  Schubert  is  not  accurately  determined. 
When  he  was  on  his  death  bed  he  worked  industriously  with 
the  proofs  of  his  song  cycle,  “The  Winter  Journey,”  a 
pathetic  prophecy  of  one  of  the  most  tragic  deaths  in  the 
history  of  art. 


An  Arresting  Question 

“What  is  genius?”  asks  Lawrence  Gilman  in  the  New 
York  Herald-Tribune,  and  in  throwing  light  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  he  prefaces  his  remarks  by  quoting  a  letter  from  a 
correspondent  who  says: 

“I  have  for  many  years  been  a  great  admirer  of  your 
writings,  both  in  your  daily  criticisms  and  in  your  books 
on  music,  and  I  should  very  much  like  to  get  your  definition 
of  ’genius,’  and  your  opinion  as  to  whence  it  comes  and 
under  what  higher  laws  it  operates. 

“Many  of  the  greatest  living  musical  artists,  as  for  in¬ 
stance,  Paderewski,  Kreisler,  Auer,  Heifetz  and  others 
with  whom  I  have  talked,  consider  genius  so  subtle  and 
mysterious  a  thing  as  to  defy  analysis  and  definition.” 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Abell  that  Carlyle’s  famous  (and 
usually  misquoted)  definition  of  genius  is  “the  worst  ever 
given  to  the  world” — ^for  it  leaves  out  of  account  what  are 
perhaps  the  most  striking  characteristics  of  genius — its 
rarity  and  its  unpredictability.  It  is  true  that  Carlyle  did 
not  say  exactly  what  Mr.  Abell  and  many  others  quote  him 
as  saying — ^he  did  not  write  that  genius  is  an  “infinite 
capacity  for  taking  pains”:  what  he  wrote  (in  bk.  iv.,  ch. 
of  Frederick  the  Great)  was  this:  “Genius,  which  means 
the  transcendent  capacity  of  taking  trouble,  first  of  all.” 
But  the  meaning,  of  course,  is  substantially  the  same. 

The  objection  to  it,  as  a  definition,  is  merely  that  it  is 
nonsense.  One  need  not  point  out  that  if  genius  were 
nothing  more  than  the  capacity  for  taking  trouble,  either 
“first  of  all”  or  last  of  all,  any  industrious  mediocrity  could 
have  written  the  Fifth  Symphony,  and  any  painstaking 
Kapellmeister  could  be  a  Toscanini.  Because  geniuses — 
some  geniuses — toil  and  agonize  over  their  output  gives  us 
no  warrant  for  identifying  genius  with  painful  effort.  It 
would  be  as  logical  and  reasonable  to  say  that  because  no 
child  is  bom  without  a  woman’s  anguish,  therefore  anguish 
is  the  determining  factor  in  the  case.  The  determining 
factor  in  the  case  is  the  operation  of  some  mysterious 
principle  of  life.  When  we  have  solved  that  mystery  per¬ 
haps  we  shall  be  privileged  to  speak  with  confidence  of 
another:  the  nature  and  the  sources  of  human  genius. 
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Congratulations 

By  JOSEPH  E.  MADDY 


[Pgn^npIE  news  that  students  of  music 
now  have  their  own  organ  of 
RjHijH^  expression  in  the  pages  of  The 
School  Musician  deserves  to  be 
Eifiii«Eai  scored  in  A  Major.  It  calls  for 
the  heartiest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  to  those  who  will  read  and  those 
who  will  publish  this  magazine. 

Ever  since  the  generations  of  the  Bach 
family  founded  our  modem  music  we  have 


To  speak  further  of  the  Bach  family,  we 
must  point  out  that  only  a  few  members  of 
it  were  professionals  of  great  distinction. 
For  the  most  part,  they  were  interested 
amateurs,  who  played  or  sang  together, 
criticized  and  praised  each  other,  and 
helped  the  one  who  was  touched  by  genius 
to  Ms  finest  works. 

Music  nowadays  has  traveled  a  long  and 
twisting  road  to  have  reached  its  present 
estate  from  those  times.  In  some  ways,  it 
has  achieved  great  advantages.  There  are 
people  who  will  allow  no  struggling  and 
genuine  artist  to  be  deprived  of  proper 
training.  We  have  come  to  regard  great 
feats  in  music  with  such  admiration  that 
great  proficiency  is  very  soon  rewarded 
with  wealth. 

In  other  ways,  music  has  suffered.  We 
have  seen  a  cheap  and  unworthy  form  of 
expression  spring  up  and  be  accepted  by 
masses  of  people,  and  this  jazz  music  has 
paid  its  pei^ormers  so  well  that  young  peo¬ 
ple  with  the  slightest  degree  of  talent  or 
personality  are  raised  to  the  skies  of  public 
acclaim.  They  never  know  the  satisfaction 
that  real  music  affords,  nor  do  they  reward 
their  patrons  with  an^hing  permanent. 

Many  young  people  hear  a  Kreisler  or  a 
Stokowski  and  become  discouraged  with 
themselves.  Others  set  out  to  make  as 
much  money  with  as  little  devotion  to 
music  as  possible.  The  remainder,  who 
are  happily  the  largest  of  the  three  groups, 
are  torch  bearers  of  the  true  amateur 
spirit. 

It  is  a  splendid  privilege  to  watch  these 
clear-eyed  amateurs  of  music,  many .  of 
whom  have  come  to  the  National  High 
School  Music  Camp  at  Interlochen,  Mich.,  in 
summers  past.  Tliey  are  gaining  an  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  masterpieces  which  is  beyond 
price,  and  sharing  in  them  as  well,  for 
their  instrumentation  brings  to  life  the 
notes  written  for  all  time.  They  will  add 
to  the  growth  and  development  of  such 
music  by  their  understanding  and  en¬ 
couragement. 

That  these  amateurs  are  to  have  their 
medium  for  expression,  in  this  magazine, 
to  exchange  ideas  and  share  enthusiasm,  is 
a  matter  for  great  satisfaction. 

Job  Maddy. 


JOSEPH  E.  MADDY, 

Smp€Tvu0r  Mmtit,  Atm  Arhm,  MUk.;  Dirmtmr,  Sth»at 
Hunt  Dtpmtmtut,  Vmirtrtitf  of  MUkigom:  Chmrmom,  lit- 
tlrmimtmlA  ABidn  CommiUtt,  Mtuit  Smptrrismt  NtnmmA 
Comfortmcos  Onmuftr,  Nmionol  Hifk  Sckmml  Orckmtrm; 
froOdom  mtd  mmiicot  Dimeter,  Netiomel  Higk  Stkool 
Ortkttlre  emd  Bm4  Comp,  Imttiitkrm,  Mick. 


been  indebted  to  students  of  music  in  the 
amateur  class  for  their  encouragement  and 
appreciation  of  gifted  professionals,  and 
they,  in  turn,  have  gloried  in  the  pleasures 
that  music  has  brought  them  and  the 
friendships  they  have  made  with  musical 
genius. 


Drum  Major’s  Manual 

Pliotogra|>hs  posed  by  LIEUT.  H.  ROYSE  MOON 


IMPORTANT  as  he  is  in  the  dis¬ 
cipline  of  the  baud  on  parade, 
very  little  has  ever  been  written 
or  published  for  the  guidance  of  the 
Drum  Major.  Even  the  official  man¬ 
uals  issued  by  the  United  States  Mili¬ 
tary  Authorities  are  lacking  in  the 
technical  explanation  of  his  various 
signals. 

So,  Drum  Major’s  signals  have  up 
to  now,  been  more  a  matter  of  tradi¬ 
tion  than  of  printed  regulation,  and, 
as  might  easily  be  ezpectbd,  have  been 
subjected  to  extremely  varied  inter¬ 
pretations  at  the  hands  of  individ¬ 
ual  drum  majors  in  both  army  and 
civilian  bands.  The  School  Band 
Drum  Major  is  least  of  all  excepted 
from  this  rule  for  his  knowledge  of 
the  subject  has  been  limited  to  the 
viewpoint  of  a  single  instructor  who 
in  turn  has  had  to  rely  almost  wholly 
upon  personal  instruction  with  no 
text  book  or  in  fact  nothing  from 
which  to  quote  as  final  and  acknowl¬ 
edged  authority. 

The  illustrations,  clearly  explained 
in  this  article,  may  be  regarded  as  cor¬ 
rect  and  authentic.  TI 
principal  drum  major 
signals  or  commands 
as  they  are  used  and 
understood  in  military 
duty.  The  photographs 
were  posed  by  Lieut.  H. 

R  o  y  s  e  Moon,  Craw- 
f ordsville,  Indiana, 

Drum  Major  with 
the  Byron  Cox 
Post,  American 
Legion  Band.  In 
1916  Lieut.  Moon 
served  on  the  Mex¬ 
ican  Border  with 
Company  C,  2nd 
Indiana  Infantry, 

I.N.G.,  later  trans¬ 
ferring  to  the  Reg¬ 
imental  Band.  At 
the  U.  S.  entry 
into  the  World 
War  he  was  called 
to  Jeffersonville, 

Indiana,  where  his 
company  was  mus¬ 
tered  into  regular 


service.  There  he  was  appointed 
Drum  Major  of  the  band. 

After .  many  months  of  Lieut. 
Moon’s  thorough  and  most  efficient 
work  at  the  head  of  this  band  it  was 
acclaimed  by  the  critics  to  be  one  of 
the  finest  musical  units  that  passed 
through  New  York  enroute  to  France. 

After  the  war,  Lieut.  Moon’s  activi¬ 
ties  a;^  Drum  Major  did  notjeease.'  He 
has  acted  in  this  capacity  ^th  many 
bands  throughout  Indiana  ahd  Illinois, 
and  his  wide  experience  in  this  field 
has  made  him  an  authority  on  drum 
major’s  duties.  Year  after  year  he 
has  led  great  massed  bands  and  his 
work  hu  been  written  up  at  great 
length  by  newspapers  all  over  the 
country. 

Positions  marked  ^'Optional”  are 
not  given  in  “Training  Regulations’’ 
issued  by  the  War  Department.  These 
positions,  however,  are  used  by  the 
Drum  Major  in  his  regular  routine, 
and  photos  show  Lieut.  Moon’s  inter¬ 
pretation  of  the  practical  manner  to 
assume  these  positions.  His  opinion 
for  these  positions  is  based  upon  his 
observations  in  the  work  of  many 
other  military  Drum  Majors. 

Order  BeUm  or  Auemiion 
Pig.  1 

While  at  ahaltand  the  corps 
is  in  playing  formation  (but 
not  playing)  the  baton  is 
held  at  an  angle  of  60  de- 
I  grrees,  with  the  ferrule  on 

the  ground  and 
^  TOUCHING  toe  of 

right  shoe,  ball  up 
and  to  the  right. 
Right  hand  grasping 
staff  near  ball,  back 
to 

Left  hand  on  hip, 
fingers  together  in 
I  front  and  thumb  to 

the  rear. 


Ftfur*  SA,  rigkt 
•'Menh” 

( Ftmitk  of  Sigmol) 


rule  on  ground  in  front  center  of  body, 
both  hands  resting  on  ball  with  the 
left  hand  on  top  and  fingers  together. 

Forwmrd—Pig.  3 
(Frtporolory  Sigmolf 

At  the  first  blast  of  the  whistle  (if 
whistle  is  used)  the  baton  is  swung  in 
two  or  three  forward  circles  (swing¬ 
ing  optional — not  U.  S.  Army  regu¬ 
lation.  Fig.  3  shows  beginning  of 
swing)  and  stopped  pointing  upward, 
to  the  front,  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees, 
with  the  elbow  at  the  side  of  the  body, 
the  baton  being  in  prolongation  of 
forearm  only. 

Morck—Pig.  3  A 
^  (f  -rnUh  of  Sie^) 

From  the  former  position  described 
above,  simultaneously  with  the  sec¬ 
ond  blast  of  the  whistle  the  arm  is 
extended  sharply  to  full  length  in  di¬ 
rection  that  baton  (Fig.  SA)  is  now 
pointing.  On  the  next  beat  the  Drum 
Msjor  steps  out  with  left  foot. 


Porade  Rest— Pig.  2 
(OpAomM) 

Place  the  right 
foot  six  inches 
straight  to  the  rear. 
Bend  left  knee 
slightly,  staff  per- 
pendienlar  with  fer¬ 


ns-  1 

Hamrt  I,  okooa 
Order  totom 
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Prtpmre  to  PUry  With  or  Without 

”RoU-Ot”  WhiU  Mmrchmi 
Fig.  4 

While  marching  the  baton  is 
swung:  in  two  or  three  forward 
circles  (swingring:  optional) 
with  the  first  blast  of  whistle, 
bringdni;  baton  into  position 
shown  in  Fig.  4,  right  arm  ex¬ 
tended  to  full  length  at  side  in  i 

direction  of  staff  at  60  degree  J 

angle.  It  is  held  in  this  man-  ■ 

ner  while  drummer  finishes  A 
marching  taps  and  “roll-off.” 

If  music  is  to  start  without  ^ 

“roll-off”  while  marching,  staff  1 

is  held  at  Fig.  4  position  until  I 
musicians  have  had  sufficient  M 

time  to  bring  instruments  into 
place.  ■ 

To  Ploy  Fig.  4A 
(Fimuk  of  SiMuol) 

Bring  baton  sharply  to  Port 
Position.  Music  starts  simul- 
taneously. 

NOT  El — Position  as  shown 
in  Fig.  4A  is  known  as  PORT^^^ 
BATON  and  is  psed  as  part  of  ng. 

many  signals.  This  position 
is  also  used  for  beating  time  while 
corps  is  playing  a  number.  Baton, 
ball  down,  is  moved  up  and  down  by 
motion  of  the  wrist,  forearm  remain¬ 
ing  stationary.  Left  hand  on  hip, 
fingers  together  in  front,  thumb  to  rear. 

To  C*4U€  Ploying 

The  preparatory  and  finishing  sig¬ 
nals  to  Cease  Playing  WHILE 
MARCHING,  are  the  same  as  Pre¬ 
pare  to  Play  (Fig.  4)  and  To  Play 
(Fig.  4A). 

Preport  to  Ploy  With  or  Without  "Roll- 
Og”  While  ot  o  Holt— Fig.  5 

(Fnporotory  Sitnol) 

The  Drum  Major  arrives  at  this  po- 


Fieur*  4.  left 
Fnporr  to  Floy 
Wkk  or  WUkomt  "gWI-Of " 
WUU  Morttttut 
( Frrporotory  Signot) 
Figurr  4A,  touter 
’’Floy” 

(Fiuitk  of  Sigmol) 


Figure  3,  rigki 
Freport  to  Floy 
WUk  or  Wilkomt  ’’MoU-Og" 
WkiU  ot  o  HeU 
( Fteperotory  Signol) 


sition  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as 
description  accompanying  Fig.  4. 

To  Ploy 
(Fiuirk  of  Sigmol) 

Bring  baton  sharply  to  Port  Posi¬ 
tion.  (Fig.  4A.)  Music  starts  simul- 

X  taneously. 

To  Ceote  Ploying 
The  preparatory 
and  finishing  sig- 


Figmre  9,  right 
Fight  omd  Loft 
OkHgmt 
(Optiomel) 

( FreporOtorj  Sigmol) 


nals  to  Cease  Playing,  WHILE 
Of*  AT  A  HALT,  are  the  same  as 
^  Prepare  to  Play  (Fig.  4)  and 
the  same  as  To  Play — Port 
Position  (Fig.  4A). 

To  Ploy  from  o  Holt 

(Freporotory  Sigmot) 

The  same  signal  throughout 
^  as  description  accompanying 

Fig.  4. 

To  Ploy 
(Fimuk  of  Sigmo!) 

Bring  baton  sharply  to  Port 
a  Position  (Fig.  4A)  and  step 

out  with  left  foot  simultane- 
ously.  Most  Drum  Majors 
make  a  slight  backward  move- 
^  ment  (while  the  baton  is  over¬ 
head)  before  coming  down  to 
Port  Position.  This  acts  as  a 
cue  or  “upbeat”  to  gpve  every¬ 
one  a  chance  to  anticipate  the 
first  beat. 

To  Holt— Fig.  6 

(Freporotory  Sigmot) 

At  first  whistle  blast  baton 
is  swung  two  or  three  times  in 
forward  circles,  then  lower 
ferrule  to  left,  allowing  staff 
to  fall  into  raised  left  hand  at 
height  of  shoulder.  Palms  of  hands  to 
front  and  fingers  closed  together 
grasping  staff.  Raise  baton  horizon¬ 
tally  above  head  with  both  hands, 
arms  fully  extended  as  shown  in  Fig. 
6.  Drum  Major  faces  the  band  when 
giving  this  signal.  Time  of  turning 
to  face  band  during  this  signal  is 
optional. 

Holt 

(Fmitk  of  Sigmol) 

Lower  baton  quickly  with  both 
hands,  keeping  staff  horizontal,  to  a 
level  with  the  hips. 

Carry  Boton—Fig.  7 
Baton  is  carried  be¬ 
tween  right  upper  arm 
and'  side,  ball  up  and  in¬ 
clined  to  front,  right  fore- 


Figmre  f.Uft  VU.  S 

’’HeU” 

( Freporotory  Sigmol) 

Figure  7,  enter 
Corry  Botom 

Figure  t,  right 
”Columm  Loft” 

( Freporotory  Sigmol) 

fit. 
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over  head  to  position  shown  in  Pi|r.  8. 
Hold  baton  just  below  ball,  fingers 
together,  baton  at  height  of  shoulders, 
ferrule  pointing  in  direction  in  which 


in  direction  in  which  oblique  is  to  be 
made. 

(rmkk  •#  sifMi; 

Extend  arm  sharply  to  its  full 
length  in  the  direction  of  staff  as 
shown  in  Fig.  9. 

NOTE — In  order  that  every  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  corps  sees  this  signal 
quickly  and  without  nnmilitary-like 
moving  of  heads,  it  is  advisable  to 
point  the  baton  upward  on  a  45-degree 
angle. 

By  the  Right  Ftsmi—Fig.  10 
(  OftiamM) 

t(rTtptratory  Signtl) 

A  first  whistle  blast  swing 
baton  in  two  or  three  for¬ 
ward  circles  to  a  horizontal, 
fully  extended  arm  position, 
grasping  staff  with  fingers 
closed,  palm  to  the  front. 
Staff  vertical,  ferrule  upward 
as  shown  in  Fig.  10. 

Mmrch 

(Fimitk  of  Signol) 

Bring  ball  of  baton  sharply 
to  chest  in  frpnt  of  chin, 
bending  forearm  and  keeping 
elbow  up,  staff  at  a  45  degree 
an^e  and  inclined  to  right 
(or  left). 

By  the  Left  Flmnk 
Exactly  the  same  through¬ 
out  excepting  baton  is  held  in 
the  left  hand.  Baton  is  quickly 
changed  after  swinging  (if  swinging 
is  used)  into  left  hand  in  front  of 
body.  (Continue  bn  page  32) 


rigmro  11 
to  tueno$e  frotU 
(Optiomol) 

( rTtporotorj  SigMol) 

Figtm  12 
To  Dimmuk  fromt 
(Optiomol) 

( Froporotory  Sigmot ) 

Figmnll 
To  CommtoT  Monk 
(Optiomol} 
(Froporotory 


corps  is  to  march. 

Merch 


wu.  11 

arm  nearly  vertical,  fingers  together 
and  grasping  staff,  back  of  hand  to 
right.  Optional  whether  left  hand  is 
held  on  hip  or  at  side. 

NOTE — In  long  marches  at  atten¬ 
tion  the  Drum  Major  may  carry  Ba¬ 
ton  under  the  LEFT  arm,  left  hand 
grasping  the  staff  instead  of  the  right 
as  described  above.  This  position  is 
assumed  in  the  most  convenient  man¬ 
ner. 

Colrnmn  Left  tmJ  Right— Fig.  8 
Colaxit  Left 

(Froporotory  Sigmol) 

With  whistle  baton  is  swung  in  two 
or  three  forward  circles  (swingring 
optional)  then  dip  staff,  arm  extended, 
to  right.  Then  swing  in  outside  arc 


(Fimuk  of  Sigmol)  ■ 

Extend  right  arm  to  I 

full  length  in  same  direc-  I 

tion,  keeping  baton  level  I 

and  at  same  height.  I 

Column  Right,  Merch 

n«. 

Same  as  above  excepting 
baton  is  dipped  to  the  left 
and  pointed  to  the  right. 

Right  mud  Left— Fig.  9  ^ 

Oblique  ^ 

(Optiomta) 

(Froporotory  Sigmol) 

With  whistle  swing  baton 
(swingring  optional)  in  two  or 
three  forward  circles.  Stop  ba¬ 
ton  with  ball  opposite  the  neck,  point¬ 
ing  ferrule  upward  at  45  degree  angle 


Figtay  14 

To  Floy  Flomriikot  or  FmgUs 
(Optiomol) 

(Froporotory  Sigmol)  • 
Figure  IS 
To  the  Color 
(Optiomol) 
Figmrolf 
Botom  Solmu 
Figure  17 
Fmmerol  Eteort 
(Optiorrol) 

Figure  IS 
To  Floy 


I 
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The  Story  of 

The  Flute 

and  How  to  Play  it 

By  ELLIS  MCDIARMID 


The  history  of  no  other  instru¬ 
ment  of  the  wind  family  ex¬ 
tends  so  far  into  antiquity  as 
does  that  of  the  flute.  It  is  the  oldest 
member  of  the  wind  instrument  group. 

It  existed  in  some  form,  be  it  ever  so 
crude,  ages  before  other  wind  instru¬ 
ments  were  known.  Primitive  flutes 
have  been  found  in  Egyptian  tombs 
dating  centuries  before  the  Christian 
era,  and  I  feel  certain  the  flute  can  be 
justly  considered  the  forerunner  of 
the  entire  wind  family;  surely  at  least 
of  the  keyed  instruments. 

No  other  wind  instrument  can  boast 
of  so  much  reliable  data  concerning 
its  history;  no  aurora  of  romance  that 
even  nearly  equals  that  of  the  flute, 
hangs  over  the  past  history  of 
any  other  instrument.  No  such 
sensational  episodes  are  con¬ 
nected  with  the  development  of 
any  other  member  of  the  group, 
coupled  with  discussions,  contro¬ 
versies,  and  the  like,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  flute. 

This  instrument,  which  was 
originally  the  crudest  of  mus¬ 
ical  devices,  has  been  developed 
to  the  point  where  it  is  the  most 
perfect  of  all  the  wind  instru¬ 
ments  in  its  acoustic  propor¬ 
tions,  and  there  is  unusual  scientific 
data  on  its  tuning,  and  construction. 
In  fact,  the  most  important  develop¬ 
ment  in  the  history  of  the  flute,  that 
of  Theobald  Boehm,  has  opened  the 
way  to  improvement  for  all  keyed  in¬ 
struments,  as  some  modification  of 
Boehm’s  inventions  are  found  on  all 
of  them.  (It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  Boehm  made  three  hundred  ex¬ 
periments  in  developing  the  bore  of 
his  cylindrical  flute.)  Thus  it  stands 
that  the  flute  and  flute  players  of  the 
past  may  rightly  be  called  the  fore-, 
bearers  of  our  modem  woodwind  in¬ 
struments,  and  the  school  of  playing 
them. 

Thoui^  the  flute  is  well  liked  in 
America  today,  it  is  rather  hard  to 
understand  why  it  is  not  even  more 
popular  than  it  is.  Most  surely  it  is 
deserving  of  popularity,  and  history 


records  that  there  were  at  least  two 
periods  in  times  past  when  flute  play¬ 
ing  was  considered  a  social  accom¬ 


Jfr.  McDimmii  is  weU  qsudifei  to 
speoi  with  ostAority  om  the  fbue.  He 
is  heerd  nightiy  es  fbUe  soloist  over 
the  big  Ch^H  hook-mp  of  Rodio,  essd 
is  edmowledged  one  of  Ameriee*s 
lending  nrtists  of  the  instmmesst. 


plishment,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
play  the  instrument  to  be  entitled  to 
call  one’s  self  a  gentleman.  The  recent 
popularity  of  the  saxophone  was  % 
mere  ripple  compared  to  the  popu¬ 
larity  of  the  flute  during  these  periods. 
Articles  on  the  instruments  appeared 
in  the  public  print,  jts  virtues  and 
faults,  as  wdl^as  those  of  the  con¬ 
temporary  flutists,  were  discussed  by 
the  general  public,  and  the  keenest 
interest  was  displayed  in  all  things 
pertaining  to  the  flute  and  flute  play¬ 
ing.  Flute  players  of  unusual  ability 
toured  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
the  British  Ides  giving  concerts, 
either  in  solo  form,  or  flute  and  voice, 
flute,  violin,  etc.,  with  piano  or  or¬ 


chestra  accompaniment,  featuring 
flute  music.  Even  the  various  mon- 
archs  of  European  countries  became 
interested,  and  bestowed  great  honors 
upon  those  flutists  that  happened  to 
capture  their  fancy. 

The  Universal  Instrument 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  understand¬ 
ing  the  high  esteem  in  which  the  flute 
was  held  during  these  periods  of  pop¬ 
ularity,  as  this  beautiful  instrument 
is  the  one  universal  instrument.  I  re¬ 
fer  to  its  general  adaptability.  No 
musical  ensemble,  large  or  small,  but 
what  has  a  place  for  the  flute.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  conceive  a  mu¬ 
sical  organisation  that  would 
not  be  improved  by  the  addition 
of  a  flute,  provided  one  was  not 
already  part  of  the  ensemble, 
unless  it  were  a  quartette  of 
brasses  or  saxophones.  I  can 
even  imagine  a  flute  being  in¬ 
troduced  into  either  of  these 
rombinations  effectively  if  the 
part  were  properly  arranged, 
though  it  would  be  somewhat 
novel. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  the* 
term  “general  adaptability’’  fits 
the  flute,  or  in  other  words  why  it  is 
the  universal'  instrument  It  is  be¬ 
cause  its  effectiveness  in  all  sorts  of 
musical  combinations,  large  and  small, 
band  or  orchestra,  blends  well  with 
any  form  of  accompaniment  when 
y  playmg  solos,  either  with  piano,  harp, 
baud,  orchestra,  or  any  form  of  en¬ 
semble.  Being  pitched  in  C  it  can  be 
used  in  the  home  as  a  means  of  self¬ 
entertainment  more  readily  than  a* 
trunsposing  instrument,  as  specially 
arnnged  parts  for  it  are  not  abso- 
lutdy  essential. 

Not  <mly  in  band  and  orchestra  do 
we  find  the  flute  playing  an  important 
wle,  but  also  in  smaller  combina¬ 
tions,  for  example:  flute,  violin  and 
piano;  the  same  with  the  addition  of 
clarinet,  or  cello,  and  in  fact  almost 
any  possible  instrumentation,  of  any 
number  of  instruments. 
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"The  right  thumb  should  be  pluced  well  up  om 
the  side  of  the  hsstrumesst,  rmther  thou  upon  Use 
ussder  side.  It  is  ossfy  in  this  position  th*t  it 
correctly  etsd  ejliciently  performs  the  fssssetion 
of  holding  the  mstnsment.  Do  not  hold  the 
fingers  in  too  curred  «  munsser,  tun  yet  quite 
straight,  bsst  bent  slightly  over  the  l^s  in  * 
position  that  will  permit  tssore  of  striking  them 
little  blows  rather  than  for  pushing  them  downs." 


life  he  expressed  contradictory  opin* 
ions  as  to  the  relative  virtaes  of  wood 
and  silver.  Althoug'h  the  silver  Ante 
did  not  come  into  sreneral  use  until 
the  past  few  years,  there  is  no  reason 
to  doubt  that  it  is  here  permanently. 
It  has  so  many  obvious  advantages 
over  the  wood  that  one  does  not  stretch 
the  truth  much  in  saying  the  metal 
flute  is  now  used  almost  exclusively 
by  professional  and  amateur  alike. 
The  demand  for  flutes  of  wood  has 
dropped  off  to  such  an  extent  that 
some  manufacturers  do  not  make  them 
at  all,  and  others  make  them  to  order 
only.  This  certainly  answers  the 
question  as  to  which  is  the  most  suit¬ 
able  materiaL 

The  Embouchure 

The  modem  Boehm  flute  leaves  so 
little  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  close 
tuning  and  an  even  scale  that  it  has 
become  well  standardised.  The  em¬ 
bouchure  presents  one  of  the  very 
few  features  that  permits  some  lati¬ 
tude  to  the  individuality  of  the  player. 
Boehm  recommended  an  embouchure 
10  millimeters  wide  and  12  millimeters 
long,  but  most  of  the  instruments  he 
made  himself  had  embouchures  a  trifle 
larger.  They  are  cut  in  different 
shapes,  some  being  elliptical,  and 
others  a  modifled  rectangle.  Person¬ 
ally,  I  prefer  the  rectangular,  and 
this  was  Boehm’s  preference  also,  as 
many  of  his  flutes  testify. 


giving  more  ease  of  control,  fails  to 
bring  forth  sulRcient  volume  of  tone. 

Tone 

Since  the  flute  is  not  subject  to  the 
squeaks  and  startling  noises  that 
many  other  wind  instruments  give 
forth,  in  the  hands  of  an  unskilled 
performer,  it  might  seem  that  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  tone  is  therefore  of  little  con¬ 
sequence.  The  fact  that  such  terrify¬ 
ing  sounds  are  impossible,  indicates 
that  really  bad  tones  are  not  to  be  pro¬ 
duced  upon  the  flute.  To  a  certain  ex¬ 
tent  this  is  true,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
many  virtues  of  the  instrument,  yet 
one  must  practice  carefully  to  develop 
a  genuinely  beautiful  tone.  There  is 
so  noticeable  a  difference  in  the  tone 
one  player  will  get,  as  compared 
to  another,  that  securing  a  desirable 
position  sometimes  hinges  entirely  on 
the  tone  quality.  The  old,  old  story  of 
sustained  tones,  as  explained  by  all 
writers  on  wind  instruments  holds 
true  on  the  flute  also.  There  is  no 
short  cut  to  the  development  of  good 
tone.  Practice  sustained  tones,  with 
an  ear  open  for  a  windy  sound,  or 
any  other  objectionable  quality  of 
tone.  Any  standard  method  for  flute 
will  give  examples  of  the  notes  most 
desirable  for  this  practice,  and  the 
routine  for  putting  it  into  effect, 
literature 

There  is  no  doubt  that  more  music 
has  been  written  and  published  for 


had  books  written  about  it.  at  least  in 
thb  English  language.  The  number  of 
solos  that  have  been  written  for  this 
instrument  is  astounding.  During 
the  periods  of  general  popularity  it 
has  enjoyed,  it  b  but  natural  that 
many  composets  for  flute  sprung  up 
and  amongst  them  were  several  very 
proliflc  writers,  one  of  them  having 
written  more  than  flve  hundred  solos. 
This  reflects  to  the  advantage  of  our 
present  day  flute  player.  When  he  b 
called  upon  for  a  solo,  there  b  so 
much  for  him  to  choose  from  that  he 
need  have  no  fear  of  having  a  bngthy 
search  for  a  suitable  number  that  has 
not  been  “played  to  death,”  nor  does 
he  have  to  pby  a  composition  that 
does  not  please  hb  fancy,  as  almost 
any  styb  of  solo  b  available,  and  he 
need  but  have  a  good  instrument  and 
the  ability  to  pby  it. 

PoMtkm  of  the  Body 

The  flrst  thing  to  be  thought  of  in 
playing  the  flute,  b  the  posture  one 
takes,  as  this  makes  a  marked  and 
lasting  impresion  upon  the  audience. 
An  awkward,  ungainly  posture  leaves 
an  unpleasant  impression  and  the  per¬ 
former  who  thus  plays  is  under  a 
handicap,  and  will  find  it  a  little  more 
diflicnlt  to  win  the  approval  and  ap¬ 
plause  of  hb  listeners. 

One  must  assume  an  easy,  natural 
position,  and  standing  or  sitting  it 
(Continued  on  page  4S) 


Are  You 

Rhythm  Minded? 


Rhythm  may  be  defined  as  or¬ 
dered  and  balanced  movement. 
We  speak  of  a  musical  phrase 
beinsT  rhythmic  when  the  proper  bal¬ 
ance  of  strensfth  and  proportion  is 
preserved  within  it.  We  speak  of  a 
rhythmic  tune  when  the  individually 
rhythmic  phrases  are  so  balanced  as 
to  produce  a  flowing  and  proportion¬ 
ate  whole. 

But  people  talk  and  think  so  care¬ 
lessly  about  rhythm  that  they  often 
say  “rhythm”  when  they  mean  “time” 
or  “accent.”  But  these  are  only  a 
part  of  rhythm. 

Players,  too,  make  the  same  mis¬ 
take.  They  evidently  think  that  by 
accenting  the  first  beat  of  every  meas¬ 
ure  they  are  achieving  rhythm.  Very 
often  they  are  not.  The  whole  effect 
has  not  that  sense  of  grace,  balance, 
freedom,  which  perfect  rhythm  pro¬ 
duces.  The  fact  is  they  are  paying  so 
much  attention  to  time  that  they  are 
killing  rhythm.  All  music  is  not  built 
to  stand  such  treatment.  Only  the 
most  obvious  march  and  dance  tunes 
can  be  so  handled. 

Time,  the  division  into  measures, 
is  what  meter  is  to  poetry.  The  reciter 
who  marks  the  meter  too  faithfully 
produces  a  sing-song  effect.  It  is  the 
ability  to  mark  the  regular  meter 
when  such  marking  is  wanted,  and  to 
depart  from  it  when  departure  is 
wanted,  that  makes  a  rhythmic  re¬ 
citer. 

With  music  it  is  the  same.  The 
player  moves  from  important  point  to 
important  point  with  orderly  progres¬ 
sion  and  proportion,  preserving  the 
natural  accent  where  the  music  de¬ 
mands  it,  refraining  from  observing 
the  accent  where  the  music  calls  for 
such  treatment. 

What  is  it  that  enables  a  singer, 
player  or  speaker  to  achieve  rhythm? 
What  enables  one  person  to  dance 
gracefully  while  another  cannot? 

It  is  partly  instinct,  partly  thought 
and  care.  You  either  have  a  sense  of 
rhythm  or  you  haven’t.  If  you  have, 
your  work  will  be  rhythmic  unless 
you  are  thoughtless.  Many  people,  nat¬ 
urally  rhythmic,  will  thoughtlessly 
spoil  their  rhythm  by  over-emphasis, 
and  this  destroys  the  whole  by  making 
the  parts  too  prominent. 

Tempo  Rubato,  literally  translated 
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from  the  Italian  as  “robbed  time,”  is 
a  form  of  rhythmic  variation.  Some 
pieces  of  music  you  feel  must  be  play¬ 
ed  quite  strictly.  Most  music  of  the 
sort  we  call  classic  is  like  that.  Others 
make  you  want  to  linger  here  and  hur¬ 
ry  there.  When  you  play  so  you  are 
employing  “rubato”  robbing  some  of 
its  length  from  one  note  or  phrase  to 
give  to  another. 

“Rubato”  is  very  fascinating.  That 
is  why  you  need  to  indulge  in  it  with 
extreme  discretion.  “Rubato”  is  prop¬ 
erly  only  variation  from  average 
speed.  If  it  is  employed  so  much  that 
the  average  is  hidden,  all  its  value, 
which  is  in  its  contrast,  disappears, 
and  the  result  is  as  irritating  as  any 
other  form  of  dilly-dallying.'', 

How  are  you  to  know  when  to  eiii'-' 
ploy  “rubato”?  That  depends  on  your 
sense  of  rhythm.  When  in  doubt,  don’t. 
“Rubato”  used  for  its  own  sake  is  an 
affection,  a  cheap  trick. 

Other  speed  terms  suggested  by 
“rubato”  are: 

“Tempo  giusto,”  its  opposite;  strict, 
"just,”  unvarying  speed. 

“Rail  (entando),”  a  gradual  de¬ 
crease  of  speed.  “Rit  (ardando)” 
means  much  the  same:  retarding  the 
speed.  “Accel  (erando),”  accelerat¬ 
ing — ^just  the  opposite. 

“A  tempo,”  the  same  speed  as  be¬ 
fore  it  was  varied.  “Tempo  primo 
(or  1*),”  at  the  speed  of  the  first  part 
of  the  piece. 

“Stringendo”^  and  “stretto”  mean 
the  same,  pulling  the  notes  together 
and  so  increasing  speed.  “Stretto”  is 
also  the  name  given  to  a  “coda”  or 
closing  passage  quicker  than  the  part 
before;  and  to  that  part  of  a  “fugue” 
where  subject  and  answer  overlap. 

Rhythm,  say  most  supervisors  and 
teachers  of  instrumental  music,  is  one 
of  'the  most  difficult  of  all  the  basic 
ideas  of  music  to  convey  to  the  be¬ 
ginner.  “Beginners,”  they  aay,  “do 
not  seem  to  catch  the  rhythm  swing.” 
Maybe  you,  even  now,  an  advanced 
school  musician  do  not  really  under¬ 
stand  rhythm.  Maybe  you  have  ac¬ 
quired  it — soldiered  yourself  into  its 
performance  without  really  getting 
the  idea  back  of  it.  Maybe  too,  you 
have  the  idea  better  than  you  have 
the  ability  to  express  it.  Only  yon 
yourself  can  decide  that. 

(Continued  on  page  S7) 
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Have  some  Fun!  Make  some  Money! 

With  a  Mttle  Dance  Band 

How  to  Organize  and  Get  Started  is  told  in  this  article 


HOW  many  times  have  yon  boys 
in  the  School  Bands  and  Or¬ 
chestras  wished  that  yon 
knew  some  way  to  organize  a  Dance 
Orchestra  among  the  Boy  Mosidans 
yon  chum  with?  This  may  seem  a 
difficult  proposition,  but  with  some 
perseverance  and  patience  you  may 
organize  an  orchestra  from  which  yon 
will  not  only  derive  a  lot  of  pleasure, 
but  which  may  reimburse  all  of  yon 
financially,  although  do' not  go  into  it 
with  the  idea  of  trying  to  make  mon¬ 
ey,  for  that  will  make  you  lose  sight 
of  the  pleasure  there  will  be  in  it. 

In  my  experience,  teaching  and  di¬ 
recting  large  Bands  and  Orchestras,  I 
have  seen  many  cases  where  boys,  and 
girls  too,  for  that  matter,  got  together 
small  groups  and  rehearsed  at  each 
other’s  homes  and  had  plenty  of  fun. 
Later  on  they  got  to  playing  well  to¬ 
gether  and  got  into  a  good  Dance 
Rhythm.  Just  about  that  time  some¬ 
one  chances  to  hear  them,  likes  the 
way  they  play,  engages  them  to  play 
for  a  dance  and  soon  they  receive  calls 
from  many  others  who  possibly  hear 
them  at  their  first  engagement.  And 
so  in  time,  if  they  keep  working  and 
planning,  their  reputation  will  lead 


By  C.  L.  MCCREERY 

SO  we  will  get  down  to  “Brass  Tacks” 
and  I  will  lay  out  a  plan  for  yon, 
which  if  followed  in  the  main,  will 
bring  out  the  desired  result  for  you, 
just  as  it  has  for  many  other  groups 
of  school  musicians. 

First  of  all — are  the  boys  yon  are 
thinking  of  as  desirable  for  such  an 
organization,  willing  to  rehearse  and 
attend  to  business  while  at  rehearsals? 
I  have  found  that  the  majority  of 
groups  formed  this  way  have  their 
biggest  trouble  with  some  one  boy  who 
wants  to  be  funny  and  insists  upon 
spoiling  the  rest  of  the  orchestra  by 
coming  to  rehearsals  just  when  he 
feels  like  it  and  when  he  does  come, 
wants  to  have  a  good  time  and  will 
not  take  the  required  interest  to  really 
make  a  success  of  the  organization. 

The  most  important  instruments  in 
a  Dance  Orchestra  are  the  Piano  and 
Drums.  I  would  use  some  care  in 
selecting  these  two  musicians  as  they 
are  the  foundation  of  a  dance  band 
because  they  furnish  the  Rhythm. 

Either  the  violinist  or  pianist  should 
be  the  director  of  the  Orchestra.  I  have 


The  five-piece  orche^a,  which  is  a 
good  way  to  start,  usually  consists  of 
piano,  drums,  violin,  Eb  Alto  Saxo¬ 
phone  and  banjo.  Care  should  be  tak¬ 
en  at  first  to  rehearse  only  the  easy 
orchestrations  as  some  orchestrations 
today  are  very  difficult  to  play. 

For  larger  than  five-piece  orchestra 
the  following  instruments  are  neces¬ 
sary: 

Six  pieces — add  trumpet  to  five- 
piece  orchestra. 

Seven  pieces — add  Bb  Tenor  Saxo¬ 
phone  to  six-piece  orchestra. 

Eight  pieces — add  trombone  to  the 
seven-piece  orchestra. 

Nine  pieces — add  another  Eb  Alto 
Saxophone  to  eight-piece  orchestra. 

Ten  pieces — add  bass  to  the  nine- 
piece  orchestra. 

Procure  good  phonograph  records  of 
the  best  Dance  Orchestras  as  yon  will 
get  fine  ideas  of  dance  rhythm,  style 
and  execution  from  them.  Some  of  the 
musicians  playing  in  high  class  Dance 
Orchestras  today  owe  much  (d  their 
success  to  what  they  have  gaiaed  f  rmn 
listening  to  records.  ..  . 

Many  think  too  lightly  of  popular 
music  and,  therefore,  play  very  care¬ 
lessly;  not  watching  accents  and 


into  larger  things.  found  the  pianist  as  a  rule,  makes  the  phrasing.  Ton  should  be  just  as  care- 

Bnt,  what  yon  boys  are  anxious  to  best  director  because  he  usually  has  ful  in  playing  Dance  Music  as  you 

know  is  some  metiiod,  some  practical,  studied  more  and  understands  the  have  to  in  your  School  Band  or  Or- 

wwkable  plan  by  which  to  do  all  this,  reading  of  the  music  better.  (Continued  on  peso  4t) 
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What  is  Radio  Doing 

to  Our  Voices? 

By  FRANTZ  PROSCHOWSKI 


No  DOUBT  the  demande  made 
upon  the  averacre  singer  of 
today  is  less  in  some  ways 
than  in  former  days.  The  real  great 
singer  of  both  sexes  is  gradually  dis¬ 
appearing  from  Opera  and  (Concert 
stage  and  a  larger  percentage  of  medi¬ 
ocre  artists  are  to  be  found.  This  has 
greatly  to  do  with  radio  singing,  which 
demands  voices  of  a  simpler  nature 
with  distinct  diction  and  no  great 
amount  of  range.  The  amplifyer  adds 
the  volume  to  the  radio  artist.  The 
songs  are  usually  of  an  ordinary  type 
as  far  as  composition  is  concerned.  We 
have  no  longer  a  real  great  opera.  At 
the  Metropolitan  I  doubt  if  there  are 
four  artists  who  could  qualify  to  the 
demands  of  former  days  of  Grand 
Opera,  and  in  the  concert  field  we 
rarely  ever  hear  a  fine  arranged  artis¬ 
tic  program  throughout,  by  a  very  fine 
concert  artist. 


radio  positions,  reputations  and  re¬ 
munerations  for  just  the  principle  of 
simple  perfect  diction  co-ordinating 
with  nature’s  immutable  laws.  This, 
again,  as  I  so  often  have  said,  is  the 
only  art  of  singing,  the  art  of  hearing. 
And  as  long  as  the  taste  of  our  nation 
is  forced  into  deterioration,  the  incen¬ 
tive  for  the  greatest  talents — to  be¬ 
come  great  artists,  is  no  longer  there. 
Consequently,  we  accept  the  best.  The 
public  is  a  good  natural  lot;  easily  led 
to  believe;  easily  satisfied  in  the  field 
of  singing. 

In  other  lines,  such  as  piano,  violin 
and  orchestra  we  still  have  high  stand¬ 
ards.  Will  they  last?  Who  knows? 
Let  ns  hope  so.  Our  school  systems 
are  doing  tb^r  best  to  increase  appre- 
ciatio**  good  music  in  the  schools. 
>  nard  task,  because  it  can  easily  be 
counteracted  through  inferior  radio 
music  in  the  home.  How  wonderful  it 
would  be  if  the  radio  organizations 
would  devote  one  hour  every  evening 
to  the  development  of  taste  for  classic 
music,  or  simply  an  educational  hour. 
Of  course,  we  are  more  than  thankful 
for  the  broadcasting  of  our  New  York 
Symphony,  but  we  could  stand  more  of 
this  type  of  music. 

The  great  change  towards  movie¬ 
tone  pictures,  music  and  drama  acting 
synchronized^  with  voice  will  be  the 
great  present  and  future  test  of  per¬ 
fect  use  of  the  voice.  The  finest  me¬ 
chanical  device*  necessary  to  success, 
will  not  be  able  to  overcome  error  in 
voice  production — different  from  radio 
singing,  where  the  amplifier  does  a  lot, 
together  vrith  other  radio  tricks.  Yes, 
we  live  an  age  that  will  yield  returns 
to  those  who  can  produce.  Again  keen 
competition  is  our  best  incentive  to 
reach  the  highest  standards  in  our 
understandings. 


We  cannot  blame  the  artists.  They 
lack  incentive.  Who  asks  to  hear  a 
Schubert  or  Wolf  program?  The  taste 
of  audiences  has  deteriorated  through 
a  period  which  has  been  forced  upon 
them  of  inferior  music.  Over  the  ra¬ 
dio  stations,  who  commercialize  valu¬ 
able  evening  hours,  mixing  soap,  can¬ 
dy,  motor  cars  and  God  knows  what, 
with  foolish,  meaningless  tasteless 
quartets,  solos,  jazz  and  a  speck  of 
usually  badly  rendered  classics — but 
mostly,  well-polished  trash.  Conse¬ 
quently  musical  tastes  are  being 
forced  down  by  commercial  high  pres¬ 
sure  salesmanship.  But  protest  is  use¬ 
less.  The  few,  like  myself,  who  teach 
will  always  find  that  the  demands  up¬ 
on  the  singer  contnds  his  desires  to 
be  this  or  that,  more  so  than  his  or 
her  natural  inclinations.  Consequent¬ 
ly,  we  never  had  as  many  vocal  mis¬ 
fits  as  there  are  today.  Our  present 
period  simply  must  run  its  days  and 
what  then  happens  remains  to  be  seen ; 
if  we  are  here  to  see.  One  thing  re¬ 
mains  and  that  is,  that  no  matter  what 
a  singer  aims  for,  never  were  the  de¬ 
mands  greater  than  now  for  perfect 
natural  technique,  without  artificiali¬ 
ty.  It  is  interesting  to  me  to  hear  from 
many  of  my  old  pupils;  how  grateful 
they  are  that  they  understand  sim¬ 
plicity,  or  they  never  would  have  such 


l7«vr  yarn  emcommiertJ  rr^um  JiffemMet 
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Can  You  Sing? 

Frmctiemlly  everyone  who 
speeks  con  sing  if  he  tries.  He 
nuty  not  hove  ell  the  reqnire- 
ments  to  become  e  greet  ertist, 
but  with  e  to  leem,  e 

willingness  to  try  end  the  gmd- 
ence  of  the  right  teecher  he 
cen  leem  to  express  himself  in 
song  for  his  own  pleeswre  end 
for  e  sodel  eccomplishment. 

A  knowledge  of  singing 
opens  the  wey  to  e  culturel 
biukground  more  reedily  then 
eny  other  medium. 

As  en  evcKetion  it  frequent¬ 
ly  proves  itself  profUeUe  ft- 
nencielly;  es  en  entre  into  new 
circles  of  society  end  business 
end  open  contects  of  the  most 
cosmopoliten  type. 

As  e  cereer  it  offers  the 
choice  of  various  fMdsfchurch, 
concert,  opere,  redio  broedcest- 
ing,  movietone  or  teeching 
either  privetely  or  in  schools 
or  colleges. 


Good  tone  is  not  the  whole  structure 
of  singing;  it  is  the  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary  foundation.  On  it  is  reared  the 
super-structure  of  enunciation  and 
sentiment. 


Nowadays  many  bands  not  only  pay 
for  their  instruments  on  the  weekly 
installment  system,  but  they  practice 
them  the  same  way. 
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Instrument  of  Romance 

When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower 

By  KEITH  KENNEDY 


The  rise  of  the  Moslem  power, 
and  the  resultant  clashes  be¬ 
tween  Cross  and  Crescent  had 
the  effect  of  brinpn^  the  western  na¬ 
tions  in  contact  with  the  new  Afro- 
Asiatic  culture,  brought 
into  being  by  the  fol-^^^^^H 
lowers  of  Mahomet.  Of 
the  thousands  of  xeal- 
ous  warriors  who 
fought  against  Saracen 
and  Moor,  many  on  their  return 
brought  back  with  them  works  of  art, 
looted  from  their  enemies,  or  bought 
in  oriental  bazaars.  Amongst  these 
objects  were  various  kinds  of  musical 
instruments,  the  playing  of  which  had 
attracted  the  fancy  of  the  Christian 
soldiers  during  their  campaigns. 

Probably  the  most  romantic  of  these 
was  the  lute,  an  instrument  long 
glorified  in  poetry  and  song.  The 
caliph  Haroun  al  Raschid,  of  whom  so 
many  myths  and  legends  are  told,  is 
said  to  have  been  very  fond  of  its 
dulcet  tones.  One  of  the  stories  con¬ 
nected  with  -him  has  it  that  once  he 
was  so  moved  by  the  lute  playing  of 
an  artist,  that  he  pardoned  a  maiden, 
whom  he  in  one  of  his  fits  of  anger, 
had  condemned  to  death. 

The  lute  derives  its  name  from  the 
Arabic  words  “el  ud,”  meaning  “the 
wood,”  contracted  into  the  syllable 
“lute.”  It  originally  had  four  double 
strings,  which  in  the  poetic  lang^uage 
of  the  children  of  the  desert,  were 
likened  to  the  four  original  elements  of 
fire,  air,  water  and  earth.  The  modem 
descendant  of  the  lute,  the  mandolin, 
gives  a  good  idea  of  the  form  of  the 
older  instrument.  The  pear  shaped 
body  suggests  that  it  is  derived  from 
an  instrument  constructed  from  a  hol¬ 
low  gourd,  with  neck  and  strings  at¬ 
tached. 

The  earliest  authentic  record  we 
have  of  the  lute,  is  an  Egyptian 
statuette  of  a  female  musician  playing 
on  one  that  had  a  very  short  neck.  The 
figure  was  discovered  by  the  British 
School  of  Archaeology  under  Professor 
Flinders  Petrie,  in  ,a  tomb  of  the 
Twentieth  Dynasty  at  Goshen,  north¬ 


ern  Egypt.  Possibly  the  player  was  a 
slave,  brought  with  her  instrament 
into  the  country  from  Arabia,  or  the 
African  coast,  by  way  of  the  Red  Sea; 
for  the  lute  does  not  seem  to  have 

\been  indigenous  to 
Egypt,  as  there  are 
no  other  records  of 
it.  Until  further 
evidence  is  un¬ 
earthed,  we  can 
only  speculate  on 


and  carried  minstrels  with  them,  to 
accompany  their  songs  and  canzonets. 
So  great  was  the  success  of  these 
players,  that  their  lordly  masters  tu:- 
quired  the  art,  and  in  time  numbered 
in  their  ranks  many  fine  lutenists. 
This  was  not  so  much  the  case  in 
northern  Europe  and  the  British  Isles, 
where  the  harp  was  still  in  fashion, 
and  had  amongst  its  votaries  the  war¬ 
rior  king  Richard  Coeur  de  Leon. 

The  lute  was  not  the  only  musical 
instrument  played  by  the  troubadours. 
A  bowed  instrument,  the  vieile,  was 
also  grreatly  favored,  but  being  held  on 
the  shoulder,  its  playing  would  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  singing,  so  it  was  gen¬ 
erally  used  for  solo  work. 

For  several  centuries  the  lute  held 
its  own  in  Europe;  the  family  of 
Henry  VIII  were  all  accomplished  exe¬ 
cutants  on  it,  and  I  have  a  copy  of  an 
engraving,  depicting  a  musical  gather¬ 
ing  of  Luther  and  his  family,  in  which 
a  lute  is  prominently  displayed.  Many 
delightful  paintings  have  come 
down  to  us,  in  which  its  grace- 
k  ful  form  adds  a  ^mantle 

h  atmosphere.  It  was  very  popu- 

A  lar  with  the  Venetians  of  the 
16th  Century,  and  the  painters 
of  that  era  showed  a  marked 
preference  for  it.  Giovanni 
W  Bellini  especially  delighted  to 

portray  lute  playing  angels 
around  his  Madonnas,  and  Paul 
Veronese  made  constant  use  of  it  in 
his  groups. 

In  England  after  the  Restoration 
we  still  hear  of  it,  but  it  is  on  the  de¬ 
cline.  The  versatile  Pepys,  amongst 
his  other  accomplishments,  played  the 
lute,  and  made  the  following  entry  in 
his  dairy : 

“Nov.  21,  1660  ...  At  night  to  my 
violin,  the  first  time  I  have  played  on 
it  since  I  came  to  this  house,  in  my 
dining  room,  and  afterwards  to  my 
lute  there,  and  I  took  much  pleasure 
to  have  the  neighbours  to  come  forth 
into  the  yard  to  hear  me.” 

Not  all  his  friends  appreciated 
music,  for  several  years  later  he  has 
another  entry :  . 

“July  28,  1666  .  .  .  Strange  to  hear 
(Continued  on  page  S<) 


origin.  was 
apparently 
known  to  the  an- 

cient  Greeks,  who,  if  they  had  seen 
it  in  their  dealings  with  the  Asiatics, 
would  have  certainly  made  some  men¬ 
tion  of  it.  The  phrase  “Orpheus  and 
his  Lute,”  is  a  modem  inaccuracy, 
only  permissible  as  poetic  license;  for 
the  instrument  played  by  Orpheus 
was  the  lyre,  invented  -by  him,  and 
afterwards  presented  to  Apollo,  god 
of  the  arts. 

Spreading  across  Asia,  the  lute 
reached  China,  where  it  is  played 
under  the  name  of  pi-pa;  and  from 
there  was  introduced  into  Japan, 
where  it  is  called  biwa. 

During  the  11th  and  12th  centuries, 
lutes  became  very  popular  with  the 
troubadours  of  southern  Europe.  At 
first  the  courtly  troubadours  disdained 
to  play  their  own  accompaniments. 


How  the  Vaudeville  Drummer 

Does  His  Stuff! 

By  ANDREW  V.  SCOTT 


I  have  received  the  following  let¬ 
ter  from  a  High  School  boy  which  in¬ 
terests  me  greatly: 

Dear  Mr.  Scott: 

I  play  the  snare  drum  in  our  High 
School  band,  and  also  play  drams 
and  traps  in  our  orchestra. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  study  drums 
and  traps,  so  that  I  may  be  aUe  to 
play  in  a  theatre  at  some  future  date. 

Do  you  know  of  any  book  giving  in¬ 
formation  on  how  to  play  in  a  vaude¬ 
ville  theatre?  I  go  to  a  vaudeville  the¬ 
atre  twice  each  week,  and  always  try 
to  sit  near  the  drummer,  because  I 
like  to  watch  him  do  the  various  little 
stunts. 

What  I  would  like  to  know  is :  How 
does  he  know  when  to  strike  the  cym¬ 
bal,  the  wood  block,  and  blow  whistles, 
etc.? 

I  will  appreciate  any  information 
regarding  this  matter,  and  hope  you 
don’t  think  it  a  foolish  question. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

To  b^n  with,  I  don’t  think  this  a 
foolish  question,  on  the  contrary,  I 
think  it  rather  clever. 

Perhaps  other  readers  of  this  col¬ 
umn  would  be  interested  to  know 
something  about  the  vaudeville  drum¬ 
mer,  and  the  reason  for  the  various 
stunts  he  has  to  perform,  and  for  that 
reason  I  shall  devote  my  space  to  this 
subject. 

To  begin  with,  there  are  no  books 
of  instruction,  or  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
any  printed  matter  to  prompt  the 
drummer  who  is  desirous  of  becoming 
a  show  drummer;  that  is,  vaudeville, 
musical  cmnedy,  or  burlesque. 

Experience  is  the  only  teacher,  with, 
of  course,  advice  from  older  men  in 
this  line  of  work.  Sitting  near  the 
drummer  in  a  show  helps  quite  a  lot, 
nothing  but  experience  teaches. 

Sometimes  you  are  called  upon  to 
fake,  that  is  to  improvise,  and  at 
other  times  you  must  adhere  strictly 
to  the  music,  that  is,  to  read  every 
note  written  in  the  part. 

Most  of  the  music  used  in  vaude¬ 
ville  is*  espmally  written  for  the  act, 
so  consequently  you  are  obliged  to 
read  manuscript,  most  of  the  time,  and 


I  may  add  that  some  of  this  music  is 
in  very  bad  condition. 

To  properly  explain  this  I  would 
have  to  use  all  the  space  allotted  to 
me,  and  perhaps  more. 

Should  I  receive  any  more  inquiries 
regarding  the  show  drummer,  I  will 
go  into  it  more  fully. 

Some  performers  tell  the  drummer 
to  do  as  be  pleases,  while  others  have 
“Cue  Sheets”  which  instruct  the  drum¬ 
mer  in  detail  what  to  do. 

The  following  "Cue  Sheets”  will 
give  the  reader  scnne  idea  of  what  is 
expected  from  the  Show  Drummer. 
This  is  the  "Cue  Sheet”  of  a  comedy 
dance. 

.  "Cue  ShMts” 

Lady  walks — ^wood  block. 

Points  finger — wood  block. 

Strikes  fioor — ^wood  block. 

Lady  scratches — sandpaper. 

Four  foot  beats — ^wood  block. 

Turns  lady — crash. 

Sits  on  knee — crash. 

Turns  lady — crash. 

Bumps — crfmh. 


"Music  is  the  servant  of  everything 
good,  and  belongs  to  the  great  sister¬ 
hood  which  labors  in  any  and  in  every 
form  to  improve,  educate  and  refine 
humanity.” — Andrew  Carnegie 

"Every  piano  has  xnany  keys  and 
each  key  strikes  a  different  note.  It 
is  so  with  evoy  human  being — some¬ 
times  spoken  of  as  "a  harp  with  a 
thousand  strings.”  There  are  new 
keys  being  discovered  almost  every 
day  in  every  good  man  or  woman.  Tfie 
affairs  of  life  touch  the  keys  that  have 
been  silent  and  a  new  melody  of  a  joy 
gift  appears,  by  which  we  may  add  a 
new  song  to  our  own  life  and  to  others. 
Very  few  of  ns  are  living  our  full 
life  u  yet.” — John  Wanamaker. 

A  Will  With  a  String 

When  E.  S.  Alexander,  former 
school  teacher,  bequeathed  $80,000  to 
the  schools  of  Greenwood,  Ark.,  a 
string  was  attached  to  the  gift  that 
no  pupil  may  ever  be  whipped  in  a 
school  in  which  the  money  is  utilized. 
The  school  oiBcials  have  accepted  the 
gift,  string' and  alL 


Girl  falls  on  fioor — ^rosin  can. 

Team  walks — wood  block. 

Man  snatches  tie — bass  drum. 

Leans  on  girl’s  back  and  falls — 
crash. 

Sits  girl  at  side — ^roll  and  crash. 

Girl  gets  up — bass  drum. 

Slap  on  bock — slap  stick. 

Kootch  dance — tom  tom. 

Movement  of  arms — ^ratchet. 

Girl  walks  on  hands  and  feet — five 
bass  drum  beats. 

Roll  and  crashes  for  spins  and  catch 
all  falls. 

This  manuscript  is  a  reproduction 
of  a  Russian  dance  used  in  vaudeville. 
This  is  how  it  is  played : 

Four  measures  Slow. 

Twelve  measures  Repeated  Fast. 

Two  measures  Slow,  two  measures 
four  in  a  bar  and  Stop. 

Sixteen  measures  Rest. 

Sixteen  measures  Play. 

Four  measures  repeated  Tacit 
(Don’t  play). 

Eight  measures  four  beats  in  a  bar 
(Continued  on  next  pace) 


Distribution  of  Wenlth 
In  the  United  States  65  per  cent 
nf  the  population  owns  only  5  per  cent 
of  the  national  wealth. 

Americifs  Export 
Approximately  48  per  cent  of  the 
exports  from  tfie  United  States  go  to 
Europe. 

New  Compositions 

By  Claude  Lapham 
Mankattanette,  a  piano  novelty,  in 
which  each  melody  represents  a  part 
of  Manhattan. 

Anierieana  Suite,  a  series  of  clas¬ 
sical  jazz  piano  solos. 

Album  de  Danse,  42  original  com¬ 
positions  for  every  kind  of  dance  used 
in  ballet  schools  or  the  theater. 


When  a  single  concern  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  picks  4400  young  men  and 
women  with  college  diplomas  for  posi¬ 
tions  on  its  staff,  the  obvious  refieetion 
is  that  it  pays  to  study. 
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A  typieml  example  of  a  PU-Dntmmer^s  Cue  Sheet 


(notice  the  two  measarea  scratched 
oat). 

Poor  measures  repeated  Fast. 

Four  measures. 

Four  measures  repeated. 


Twelre  measures  Stop. 

Eight  measures  Bass  Drum  on  first 
beat,  (Cymbal  on  second  beat. 

Nine  measures  Cymbal  crashes 
Stop. 

SeTen  measures  Presto. 


And  the  instruction  at  the  bottom 
of  this  part  reads:  Please  do  not  read 
part — watch  ttagc. 

Figure  that  out,  dear  reader,  and  I 
can  assure  you  that  this  is  not  an 
unusual  occurrence. 


How  We  Do  it  in 

Marion,  Indiana 

A  Story  of  Special  Interest  to  Students  who  hope  to 
become  Supervisors,  and  those  who 
have  already  arrived 


WE  have  two  objectives  in  the 
instrumental  department  of 
the  Marion  Schools.  One  is, 
to  produce  musicians  who  have  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  their  instru¬ 
ments  and  music  in  general.  The  other 
is,  to  be  able  to  train  as  many  pupils 
as  possible  with  as  few  teachers,  as 
possible. 

We  believe  that  a  successful  instru¬ 
mental  teacher  of  the  future  must  be 
one  who  can  take  a  group  of  children, 
with  at  least  thirty-five  or  forty  in  the 
class,  who  have  never  had  any  pre¬ 
vious  musical  training,  and  with  all 
types  of  instruments  represented,  and 
so  successfully  teach  them  the  funda¬ 
mentals  that  they  may  develop  to  their 
fullest  capacity  as  musicians  without 
having  had  the  handicap  of  an  incor¬ 
rect  beginning,  which  would  later  have 
to  be  corrected. 

In  the  Marion  Schools  we  give  our 
children  the  first  instrumental  train¬ 
ing  in  rhythm  bands  in  the  first  three 
grades.  Beginning  with  the  fourth 
grade,  each  child  is  given  the  privilege 
of  studying  any  wind  or  string  instru¬ 
ment  they  may  desire,  having  a  class 
lesson  once  a  week. 

Last  year  was  the  first  year  we  were 
able  to  carry  the  instrumental  work 
into  the  grades  and  we  had  nineteen 
weekly  classes  in  the  grades  from  the 
fourth  to  the  sixth  inclusive.  Begin¬ 
ning  with  the  seventh  grade  the  stu¬ 
dents  have  daily  instruction. 

The  band  work  is  then  divided  into 
five  grades.  Band  one  is  the  beginners’ 
grade.  The  pupil  is  then  advanced 
through  each  successful  step  only  as 
fast  as  he  is  capable  of  doing  the  work 
well  until  he  has  reached  band  five, 
which  is  our  concert  band.  It  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  have  a  definite  outline  of  ma¬ 
terial  to  be  used  for  each  of  these 
grades  and  it  is  a  mistake  to  allow  a 
pupil  to  skip  a  grade  until  he  is  strong 
enough  to  thoroughly  cope  with  the 
problems  of  the  more  advanced  grade. 

We  believe  that  music  appreciation 
is  best  taught  by  the  student  actually 
playing  the  finer  compositions,  rather 


By  a  R.  TUTTLE 


MR.  C  R.  TUTTLE 
Sapervisor  of  Music 
Marion,  Indiana,  Schools 


than  studying  about  them  from  text 
books  or  listening  to  phonograph 
reproductions. 

The  first  four  grades  of  band  work 
are  devoted  entirely  to  mastering  the 
technical  difficulties  of  the  instru¬ 
ments.  Band  five  is  simply  a  class  of 
practical  music  appreciation. 

We  believe  that  the  greatest  joy  in 
music  comes  from  rehearsing  a  num¬ 
ber  until  it  is  well  played.  For  that 
reason,  we  never  leave  a  composition 
until  we  have  brought  out  many  of  its 
finer  phases.  However,  if  a  band  sys¬ 
tem  is  properly  developed,  the  concert 
band  may  have  quite  an  extent  of  re¬ 
pertoire.  Last  year  we  learned  thor¬ 
oughly  more  than  sixty  standard  com¬ 
positions,  in  addition  to  the  “pep” 
music  used  for  athletic  events. 

We  consider  the  most  important  part 
of  band  work  to  be  the  first  two  years. 
During  that  time  the  student  must 
develop  a  good  tone,  a  fine  idea  of 
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time  values  and  rhythm,  a  substantial 
degree  of  technical  efficiency  and  be 
able  to  play  thoroughly  well  in  tune. 
The  tone  and  intonation  will  come 
quite  soon  as  a  result  of  the  proper  em¬ 
bouchure.  Time  values  may  best  be 
developed  through  various  rhythmic 
drills. 

The  problem  in  time,  should  be  ap¬ 
proached  and  presented  simply  as  a 
mathematical  proposition,  expecting 
the  same  accurate  results.  For  that 
reason,  I  believe  it  a  mistake  to  spend 
time  in  class,  playing  familiar  tunes, 
with  a  beginners’  organization,  because 
they  do  not  actually  measure  their 
time,  but  really  play  from  memory. 

Technical  efficiency  can  only  be  ac¬ 
quired  through  the  study  of  technical 
books,  several  of  which  are  on  the 
market  at  present.  This  is  the  phase 
of  the  work  that  is  most  monotonous  to 
both  pupil  and  teacher.  The  pupil 
must  be  shown  conclusively  why  he 
needs  so  much  technic — the  teacher 
must  have  the  patience  to  go  over 
technical  exercises  time  and  again,  all 
the  time  encouraging  the  pupil,  be¬ 
cause  at  this  point  they  need  more  en¬ 
couragement  ^an  at  any  other  time 
in  their  musical  career. 

At  no  time  do  we  encourage  children 
to  become  professional  musicians  or 
teachers.  We  simply  present  music  to 
them  from  a  standpoint  of  aesthetic 
and  cultural  values,  for  its  character 
building  proclivities  and  to  try  and 
teach  them  that  it  does  not  pay  to  do 
anything  unless  it  is  well  done.  For 
that  reason,  we  insist  on  a  high  stand¬ 
ard  of  musicianship  and  not  because 
it  will  enable  them  to  earn  a  living 
from  music. 

Our  uniform  equipment  and  the 
money  necessary  for  our  various  trips 
comes  from  a  series  of  concerts  given 
each  year  by  the  Concert  band.  We 
have  had  no  trouble  in  drawing  a  good 
audience  since  we  have  had  a  good 
band.  We  have  had  over  3,000  paid 
admissions  to  a  single  concert.  I  have 
found  that  in  our  community  when  we 
had  a  band  worthy  of  the  community’s 
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One  of  the  winning  hendt  of  Morion.  This  is  m  Cless  B  bond  under  the  direetion  of 
Jmmet  B.  EUiott.  They  scored  in  the  Issdiono  Stote  Contest  of  1929. 


support,  we  received  it,  but  not  before. 

The  average  school  system  cannot 
afford  a  large  corps  of  instrumental 
teachers ;  therefore,  it  is  necessary  for 
one  teacher  to  be  able  to  teach  suc¬ 
cessfully  a  great  number  of  students. 
I  wrote  a  beginners*  band  course 
known  as  the  “Munisonal  Foundation 
Studies  for  Band”,  which  has  been 
used  exclusively  in  the  development  of 


the  band  music  in  the  Marion  Schools. 
The  first  four  years,  I  had  no  assistant 
and  taught  as  high  as  three-hundred 
and  twenty-five  children  each  day  with 
this  method.  Last  year  I  had  one  as¬ 
sistant  and  we  were  able  to  cover  all 
the  grrade  schools  once  each  week,  giv¬ 
ing  daily  instruction  to  five  Junior 
High  School  Bands  end  two  Senior 
High  School  Bands,  with  a  total  en¬ 


rollment  of  almost  five-hundred,  yet 
neither  of  us  were  over-worked. 

Instrumental  music  in  the  schools  is 
now  in  its  infancy  and  I  predict  some 
wonderful  results  to  be  attained  with¬ 
in  the  next  ten  or  fifteen  years.  It  is 
not  a  passing  fad,  as  its  educational 
value  has  been  greatly  determined  and 
our  greatest  need  in  the  future  will  be 
capable  teachers.  C.  R.  Tuttub. 


Let’s  Have  a  Little  Music 

Do  You  Remember  Way  Back  When? 


First,  let  me  attempt  to  recall 
an  actual  drawing-room  in  a 
middle-class  home  in  the  late 
’eighties  or  the  early  ’nineties. 

Imagine  a  large  and  lofty  room, 
lighted  at  night  by  four  gas-jets  in  a 
lustre  chandelier  suspended  from  the 
center  of  the  ceiling.  The  shiny  white 
wall-paper  with  a  gilt  pattern  on  it 
is  almost  completely  hidden  by  repro¬ 
ductions  of  the  most  vapid  type  of 
paintings,  and  by  a  large  number  of 
framed  photographs,  china  plates 
(wired),  small  brackets,  and  Japanese 
fans.  No  two  pieces  of  the  furniture 
are  alike,  but  the  sofa  and  all  the 
chairs  are  covered  in  the  same  materi¬ 
al — a  thick  yellow  satin  with  a  raised 
design.  More  photograph  frames, 
vases  tightly  packed  with  stiffly  ar¬ 
ranged  fiowers,  small  ornaments  and 
scrappy  little  pieces  of  silverware, 
litter  five  or  six  occasional  tables. 
In  a  curved  recess  at  one  end  of  the 
room  is  a  big  mirror  in  an  ornate  gilt 
frame,  with  a  marble  slab  beneath  it 
supported  on  gilt  legs.  A  mirror  in 


a  similar  frame  is  over  the  fireplace. 
The  mantelboard  has  a  deep  valance 
of  "old  gold”  furniture  plush,  and 
curtains  of  the  same  material  hang  on 
each  side  of  the  stove.  The  piano — 
an  upright — is  placed  endways  to  the 
wall.  On  its  top  stand  yet  more  pho¬ 
tograph  frames,  and  a  vase  or  two. 
Its  back  is  festooned  with  "art  mus¬ 
lin”.  Near  by  ie  a  milking  stool  (one 
of  several)  holding  a  pile  of  sheet 
music.  Finally — in  one  corner  of  the 
room  may  be  seen  the  very  latest  ex¬ 
ample  of  the  decorative  ideas  of  the 
period  namely,  a  drain  pipe  (or  was 
it  a  chimney  pot?),  enamelled  a  pale 
blue,  with  some  irises  painted  on  it. 
From  the  top  protudes  a  quantity  of 
bulrushes! 

The  only  redeeming  feature  in  this 
overcrowded  medley  of  incongruities 
is  a  certain  amount  of  old  china.  This, 
however,  with  its  gracious  shapes  and 
quiet  coloring,  is  quite  "killed”  by  its 
surroundings. 

In  this  room,  or  in  one  very  like  it, 
let  os  postulate  that  the  older  mem¬ 


bers  of  the  family  and  some  guests 
are  gathered.  A  dinner  party  has 
taken  place,  and  the  men  having 
"joined  the  ladies”,  polite  chatter 
punctuated  with  hoarse  guffaws  and* 
little  peals  of  laughter  continues  for 
a  time.  Then  the  hostess  rises,  and 
remarks  to  nobody  in  particular : 
"Shall  we.have  a  little  music?”  En¬ 
couraged  by  a  few  insincere  murmurs 
of  delight,  she  then  advances  to  one 
of  the  younger  guests,  and  says : 
"Flora,  dear,  you  will  start  the  ball 
rolling  with  a  song,  won’t  you.  And 
if  you  vrould  accompany  the  others  it 
would  be  so  kind.  You  do  it  so  beauti¬ 
fully:  such  a  gift,  I  always  think.  I 
know  Mr.  Jones  has  brought  some  of 
those  tenor  songs  he  sings  so  sweetly, 
because  I  saw  them  sticking  out  of 
his  overcoat  pocket,  as  we  came 
through  the  hall.  Then  there’s  Mr. 
Glebe-Smith — the  Reverend’,  as  the 
maids  call  him:  so  quaint!  We  really 
must  persuade  him  to  give  us  some  of 
those  sea-songs  he  always  sings  at 
(Continued  on.  page  44) 
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Some  Comments  from 

Our  Readers 

Let^s  Have  More  of  Them  for  the  Next  Issue 


We  Hope  This  Letter  Expresses 

the  Opinion  of  Meny 
WAS  so  happy  when  I  received 
a  letter  from  the  Editor  asking 
me  to  write  expressing  my  opin¬ 
ion  on  the  new  magazine  and  also  of 
the  Interlochen  Story  in  September 
number. 

First,  let  me  speak  of  Interlochen, 
I  was  thoroughly  thrilled  when  I  read 
the  articles  It  is  so  wonderful  that  I 
cannot  express  all  that  I  fed.  It 
made  me  homesick  to  be  back  again, 
among  the  wonderful  sounds,  the 
sweet  melodies  and  the  beautiful  har¬ 
monies.  I  want  to  emphatically  say 
that  in  all  my  fifteen  summers,  I  have 
never  had  one  so  wonderful  as  the  one 
just  spent  at  Interlochen,  for  it  is 
the  combination  of  clean  living,  fine 
leadership, congenial  companions, 
health  giving  sunshine,  inspirational 
music  and  loyalty  to  high  ideals.  I 
only  wish  that  the  season  might  con¬ 
tinue  for  fifty-two  weeks  instead  of 
eight. 

It  is  said  that  the  great  orchestra 
is  the  result  of  the  vision,  devotion, 
adequate  preparation  and  skilfull  di- 
i^ion  of  the  great  leader,  Joseph  E. 
Maddy.  It  is  he  to  whom  we  must 
give  the  praise,  but  I  feel  a  mere 
“thank  you”  is  not  enough,  I  want  him 
to  know  that  we  love  him  for  it  all. 
We  appreciate  the  attitude  of  all  our 
teachers  and  counsellors  and  every 
one  else  who  have  taken  such  a  kindly 
interest  in  making  the  National  Or¬ 
chestra  and  Band  Camp  possible.  I 
think  it  is  the  finest  opportunity  in 
the  world  for  a  high  school  musician. 
It  was  a  idorious  thing  just  to  be 
there  and  to  associate  with  the  fellow 
musicians  from  all  over  the  United 
States. 

The  School  Musician  will  indeed  be 
a  great  inspiration  to  us.  This  new 
movement  will  afford  greater  oppor¬ 
tunities,  and  will  bring  harmony  and 
understanding  into  our  high  school 
life.  By  reading  its  pages  and  know¬ 
ing  what  others  are  doing,  I  am  sure, 
the  musical  average  of  every  high 
schocd  will  increase.  I  for  one,  with 
keenest  pleasure,  will  be  looking  for¬ 
ward  to  each  number. 

Blondelle  Eldridge, 

St.  Elmo,  ni. 


Greetings:  New  Member 

In  looking  over  some  of  my  older 
magazines  including  Music,  Cadenza, 
Etude  and  Violin  World,  I  came  across 
a  “Music  Magazine”  of  January,  1929, 
in  whi  h  was  the  very  interesting  lit¬ 
tle  article,  “American  Fretted  Instru¬ 
ment  League”. 

I  am  enclosing  One  Dollar  so  that 
my  name  may  also  be  added  to  the 
League  M^bership  (60c  dues — 40c 
badge)  with  my  best  wishes.  I  am  a 
school  teacher  here  in  Brockton 
(Miss.)  and  feel  that  tbe  wearing  of 
the  little  banjo  pin  will  arouse  more 
than  a  little  interest  in  fretted  instru¬ 
ments.  I  have  played  a  mandolin  and 
banjo-mandolin  for  over  twenty  years, 
and  while  my  past  ten  years  have  been 
confined  to  mere  playing  for  my  own 
friends'  enjoyment,  I  feel  that  all  of 
the  money  in  the  world  could  never 
repay  me  for  the  many  hours  of  pleas¬ 
ure  derived  from  my  instruments. 

Previous  to  that  time  I  studied  with 
Mr.  Harry  N.  Davis  of  Worcester  who 
had  a  very  fine  orchestra  of  about  40 
pieces,  in  which  I  played  first  man¬ 
dolin.  Fun!  I  should  say  it  was! 
And  educational  as  well  as  cultural 
too!  A  whole  coUge  education  in  one 
evening’s  performance!  I  look  back 
upon  these  times  with  pleasure  and 
count  them  among  the  brightest  spots 
of  my  life.  I  also  play  the  piano  and 
violin,  and  do  considerable  strumming 
on  the  Uke. 

The  Brockton  High  Scho<d  has  a 
very  fine  Orchestra  and  Band,  as  have 
the  Junior  High  Schools.  Perhaps  if 
the  proper  “missionary  work”  were 
done,  mandolin  orchestras  might  come 
into  being.  Everyone  seems  to  be 
“violin  crazy”,  if  you  will  please  par¬ 
don  the  rather  erode  expression,  and 
it  seems  a  pity  too  as  I  know  they 
might  do  better  on  one  of  the  fretted 
instruments.  Not  that  I  am  “belittle- 
ing”  our  fretted  instruments  in  any 
way,  but  I  believe  that  the  frets  make 
it  easier  for  a  child  to  learn  the  po¬ 
sitions,  and  the  holding  of  the  instru¬ 
ment  where  the  cl^d  can  see  the  work¬ 
ing  of  the  left  hand  are  a  help  to  a 
child  popU.  At.  M.,  Brockton. 


Le^s  Heer  From  You 
Wouldn’t  you  like  to  see  three  or 
four  pages  of  short,  newsy  letters 


from  students  frmn  all  over  the  coun¬ 
try,  in  every  issue  of  The  School  Musi- 
eiant  Well,  everyone  else  would  too. 
So,  if  you  will  write  your  letter  now, 
you  will  have  done  your  part.  We 
must  have  all  mail  in  by  October  15th, 
for  the  November  issue.  Write  now, 
and  if  possible  send  your  picture 
WITH  YOUR  LETTER.  We’ll  be 
hounding  our  postman  until  we  hear 
from  you. _ 

How  to  Spell  Pienklung 

That  “mistakes”  picture  on  page  29 
of  our  September  issue  certainly 
brought  in  a  lot  of  maiL  We  would 
like  to  continue  this  stunt  but  Uncle 
Sam  says,  “No!  No!  Lottery!  It  can’t 
be  done  through  the  mail.”  So  that 
settles  that. 

It  was  interesting  to  note  though 
that  almost  everyone  criticued  the 
spelling  of  the  word  picnicking  in  the 
picture.  They  all  seem  to  feel  that  the 
“k”  is  not  according  to  Webster.  May 
we  suggest  that  you  consult  your  dic¬ 
tionaries.  _ 

Whet  Do  You  Think  of  This? 

School  Musician  Clubs  are  spring¬ 
ing  up  all  over  the  country.  The  Band 
and  Orchestra  musicians  in  the  vari¬ 
ous  schools  are  getting  together  in 
club-like  unison  to  become  an  active 
part  in  the  Make  America  Musical 
Movement.  Membership  in  these  clubs 
includes  a  subscription  too — and  for — 
Ths  School  Musician,  and  membership 
in  the  National  School  Band  and  Or¬ 
chestra  Association  which  is,  of  course, 
included  with  your  subscription.  We 
hope  the  idea  of  these  local  dubs  will 
spread  until  they  may  grow  into  local 
chapters,  sectional  units,  state  organ¬ 
isations,  all  a  part  of  the  national. 

We  would  like  to  suggest  a  gold  pin 
— some  symbol  to  be  selected— to  be 
worn  by  the  members.  The  suitable 
pins  can  be  secured,  in  quantities,  for 
about  forty  cents  each,  which  would 
make  the  entire  cost — membership  in 
local  club — membership  in  N.  S.  B. 
and  O.  Association — subscription  to 
the  official  Association  Magazine — ^pin 
— only  one  dollar. 

Wb  would  like  to  have  some  com¬ 
ments  and  suggestions  and  construc¬ 
tive  remarks  on  this  subject.  What  do 
you  think  of  the  idea?  Let  us  hear 
from  you. 
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An  Intimate  Chat  About 

C*  M.  Tremaine 

Of  our  Hall  of  Fame 


Seating  Plan  for 

Thirty-Piece  Band 

Following  it  »  chart  which  shows 
the  ideal  seating  arrangement  of  a 
thirty-piece  band.  It  is  given  here  in 
response  to  several  requests  asking  for 
the  correct  arrangement  of  the  play¬ 
ers.  This  is  a  horixontal  arrangement 
and  has  many  advantages  over  the 
circular  formation,  as  in  this  arrange¬ 
ment  every  man  can  see  the  conduc¬ 
tor — something  which  is  not  always 


ing  with  the  Committee  on  Instrumen¬ 
tal  Affairs  since  1924.  In  that  year 
five  state  contests  were  held,  with  a 
total  of  twenty-five  entries.  Last 
spring,  the  sixth  year  of  the  work, 
there  were ,  thirty-six  state  contests, 
with  a  total  of  about  660  bands  and 
nearly  36,000  players.  The  national 
school  band  contest  which  has  been 
held*  annually  since  1926,  has  brought 
together  some  of  the  finest  organiza¬ 
tions  and  has  done  ihuch  to  demon¬ 
strate  to  the  public  the  value  and 
feasibility  of  this  branch  of  school 
music  study.  Not  only  has  there  been 
a  notable  growth  of  participation  in 
all  the  states  represented,  but  there 
has  also  been  a  marked  improvenient 
in  the  standards  of  playing  and  in 
the  instrumentation  of  the  bands. 

The  work  for  the  development  of 
school  orchestras  in  state  and  national 
contests  was  begun  by  the  Committee 
and  the  Bureau  in  1928  and  has  had 
relatively  an  equally  rapid  grovrth. 
State  contests  are  now  established  in 
twenty-eight  states  and  nearly  360 
orchestras  participated  in  the  contests 
last  spring. 

Mr.  Tremaine  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  for  the  Study  of  Music  in 
Institutions,  which  is  making  impor¬ 
tant  investigations  into  the  use  of 
music  in  the  treatment  of  mental 
oases. 


For  the  past  thirteen  years  Mr. 
C.  M.  Tremaine  has  been  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  National  Bureau  for 
the  Advancement  of  Music.  He  is  the 
originator  of  the  Music  Memory  Con¬ 
test  which  grew  out  of  a  game  he  de¬ 
vised  for  his  own  children  to  develop 
their  love  of  good  music,  and  which 
was  held  for  the  first  time  as  a  school 
project  in  Westfield,  New  Jersey,  in 
1917.  Since  then  it  has  spread  to  the 
schools  in  more  than  1,600  towns, 
cities  and  counties  throughout  the 
country. 

Among  other  activities  which  Mr. 
Tremaine  has  been  active  in  further¬ 
ing  are  National  Music  Week,  School 
Piano  Classes  and  School  Instrumen¬ 
tal  Music  in  general.  It  was  mainly 
through  his  efforts  that  the  Music 
Week  movement  was  organized  on  a 
national  basis  in  1924,  and*  he  has 
been  serving  as  secretary  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Music  Week  Committee  since 
that  time. 

As  secretary  of  the  Committee  on 
Instrumental  Affairs  of  the  Music  Su¬ 
pervisors’  National  Conference,  he  has 
been  greatly  interested  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  school  band  and  the  school 
orchestra.  His  most  prominent  work 
in  this  connection  is  the  promotion  of 
school  band  and  orchestra  contests,  in 
which  the  Bureau  has  been  co-operat¬ 


possible  in  other  positions.  This  is  an 
important  feature  to  be  considered  in 
the  seating  of  players  and  one  which 
the  conductor  should  not  overlook. 


Scores  Victory 

The  Table  Rock  (Neb.)  high  school 
band  which  won  first  place  in  the  state 
fair  contest  has  had  a  phenomenal 
record.  When  the  forty-four  children 
of  the  conununity  and  adjoining  farms 
were  brought  together  last  October  by 
August  Hagenow,  most  of  them  had 
not  the  slightest  idea  what  the  various 
instruments  were  for.  Mr.  Hagenow 
gave  individual  instruction,  bringing 
the  members  together  for  the  first 
time  on  December  6.  In  spite  of  inter¬ 
vening  mid-winter  holidays  and  the 
closing  of  the  schools  for  three  weeks 
on  account  of  scarlet  fever,  the  band 
was  able  to  appear  in  its  first  concert 
May  16.  Since  then  the  organization 
of  boys  and  girls  ranging  in  age  from 
seven  to  sixteen  has  been  meeting 
weekly  in  preparation  for  the  appear¬ 
ance  at  the  state  fair. 

Mr.  Hagenow  also  has  charge  of 
band  and  orchestra  instruction  in  the 
schools  of  Pawnee  City,  Neb.  He 
promises  to  appoint  a  correspondent 
and  subscription  agent  for  The  School 
Mutieian  in  each  of  these  schools.  Let’s 
give  three  cheers  for  Mr.  Hagenow. 


i'our  favorite  for  Next  Month? 
Let’s  have  your  Votes 


DOES  THIS  MAKE  YOU  HOMESICK? 

You  boys  who  mtUniod  Imterlocheu  lost  stummer,  com  you  fistd  yoursdres  us 
this  pUiurt  '  doing  yossr  ”ituly  iottn”  settsHg  up  exercises?  Assii  haw  wossU 
you  like  to  be  ^ck  there  right  now?  Oh!  Boy! 


Stradivarius! 

Would  You  Like  to  See  His  Portrait 

By  ROBERT  RAHTE 


the  man  struggling  for  a  foothold  with 
harpischords  and  the  man  sternly  rais¬ 
ing  Cain  with  the  laws  of  g;ood  fiddle 
making.  Therefore  the  enthusiasm  of 
Pietro  Anelli  was  fanned  to  white  heat 
by  the  discovery  that  the  Comtessa 
Maffein  had  the  single  existing  por¬ 
trait  of  Antonius  Stradivarius,  made 
by  Francesco  Gialdisi,  portrait  paint¬ 
er. 

The  portrait  was  a  labor  of  love 
done  in  admiration  of  a  great  man  and 
friend  by  one  whose  skill  and  vision 
surpassed  the  norm.  It  remained 
among  the  effects  of  the  Comtessa  un¬ 
til  long  after  her  death  and  was  at 
last  transferred,  together  with  furni¬ 
ture  to  a  Genoese  antiquary. 

There  it  stayed  until  a  violinist  and 
teacher  of  the  violin  in  Genoa  found 
surplus  lira  enough  to  purchase  it.  On 
this  modest  teacher’s  wall  it  was  dis¬ 
covered  by  a  friend  of  Cavalier  Pietro 
Anelli  and  very  soon  thereafter  Anelli 
himself  was  on  the  scene.  Then  it  de¬ 
veloped  that  this  was  the  picture 
which,  many  years  ago,  J.  B.  Guadag- 
nini,  pupil  of  Stradivarius,  had  un¬ 
reasonably  and  peremptorily  demand¬ 
ed  should  be  sold  to  him  by  Francesco 
Gialdisi,  this  in  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  the  only  known  por¬ 
trait  of  his  revered  master  and  should, 
in  common  decency  be  in  no  other 
hands  than  his  own. 

Repeated  offers  from  Anelli  served, 
after  two  years  of  attrition,  to  wear 
away  the  violin  teacher’s  resistance. 
In  view  of  a  right  regal  price  and  the 
sentimental  argument  that  it  must  be 
placed  in  the  town  hall  of  Cremona, 
the  picture  was  transferred  to  the  city 
that  now  understands  what  it  did  not 
understand  between  the  years  1644 
and  1737. 

During  the  summer  of  1925,  an 
American  violin  maker  toured  Italy 
and  saw  the  picture.  He  negotiated 
for  the  privilege  of  a  copy  and  here¬ 
with  is  the  only  photograph  of  it,  done 
very  recently  in  Cremona. 

Fiddle-fanciers  may  now  see  the 
face  of  Stradivarius  as  it  appeared  to 
a  keen-eyed,  skillful  artist  of  the  brush 
when  the  master  was  47  years  old.  It 
is  all  that  it  would  have  to  be  of 
strength,  endurance,  fire,  the  sombre 
determination  of  genius  that  will  not 
halt. 


confidence  and  only  two  of  them  are 
on  record.  One  was  the  family  of  the 
Comte  Ma^eis  and  the  other  was  the 
painter,  Francesco  Gialdisi,  to  whom 
he  confided  the  fact  that  he  had  made 
provision  for  the  meritable  by  getting 


Am  AN  of  culture  is  the  Commen- 
datore  A.  Mandelli  of  Cre- 
.  mona,  Italy,  home  of  Antonius 
Stradivarius,  by  whose  name  we  have 
come  to  know  the  violin.  Stradivarius 
lived  his  entire  life  of  93  years  in 
Cremona  and  there  wrought  the  sev- 
eml  hundred  violins  that  are  being 
copied  in  our  day  to  the  number  of 
several  hundreds  of  thousands  per 
year. 

Commendatore  Mandelli  has  made 
a  special  study  of  the  Stradivari  life 
and  of  the  luthier’s  art  through  which 
the  town  of  Cremona  was  written 
amongst  the  homes  of  the  immortals. 
In  common  with  his  fellow  citizens, 
he  has  been  embarrassed  during  many 
years  by  such  inquiries  as  pilgrims 
make.  Where  is  Stradivari’s  grave?” 
"Where  is  the  statue  of  Stradivari?” 
"Where  is  a  picture  of  Stradivari?” 
and  the  loquacious  echo  always  an¬ 
swered  "where,”  since  the  citizens  of 
Cremdna  were  unable  to  assist  the 
echo  by  any  answer  more  grateful  or 
informing  than  a  shrug. 

For  many  years  the  grave  of  Stradi¬ 
varius  could  not  be  found.  The  sup- 
porition  was  that  the  sexton  of  the 
Cremona  graveyard — after  the  eco¬ 
nomical  custom  of  European  sextons — 
had  cleared  the  cemetery  of  dried 
bones  to  make  room  for  wet  ones  from 
time  to  time,  and  the  remains  of  a 
fiddle-maker  were  no  prettier  in  his 
eyes  than  any  other  rmnains. 

And  so  it  was  with  the  statue  and 
the  portrait  question.  The  echo  that 
had  to  answer  all  three  seemed  so 
weak  that  the  citizens  of  Cremona 
suffered  an  embarrassment  which 
grew  and  deepened  writh  the  passing 
of  years.  Apparently,  no  one  had  con¬ 
sidered  Stradivarius  important 
enough  in  the  days  of  his  sojourns 
here,  to  merit  the  extreme  distinction 
of  having  his  portrait  painted  or  even 
sketched  in  charcoal. 

Several  artists  of  power  and  im¬ 
agination  have  given  us  pictures  lab¬ 
elled  "Stradivarius,”  but  they  have 
been  like  the  unnumbered  imitations 
of  his  divine  violins — some  good,  some 
not  S9  good,  but  all  spurious. 

Finding  of  the  Tomb 
Stradivarius  had  a  few  friends.  No 
man  can  get  through  a  long  life  with¬ 
out  them.  To  these  few  he  gave  his 


rite  house  iu  which  Stredivmrius 
UreJ  his  entire  life. 


a  marble  sepulchre  made  to  house  his 
bones  and  by  securing  a  niche  in  the 
substructure  of  the  church,  out  of  the 
reach  of  economical  sextons  for  all 
time. 

At  the  command  of  the  mayor  when 
this  diary  was  discovered  amongst  the 
musty  papers  of  the  old  furniture  be¬ 
longing  to  the  house  of  the  Comtessa 
Maffeis,  the  substructure  of  the  old 
church  was  g<»ie  into  writh  determined 
hands.  The  church  had  disappeared 
years  ago,  giving  way  to  more  modern 
buildings,  but,  the  mayor’s  search  was 
rewrarded  at  last  by  the  excavators 
who  found  the  sealed-up  crypt  of  mar¬ 
ble  bearing  the  simple  inscription  dic¬ 
tated  by  Stradivarius: 

Anno  1664 
Sep.  Sibi  Siusq 

Sepolcro  di  Antonio  Stradivari 
Anno  1729 
Posuit 

The  crypt  was  removed  to  the  town 
hall,  where  it  may  now  be  viewed  by 
all  who  pass  that  way. 

The  Only  Portrait 

The  cavalier  maker  of  pianos  Pietro 
Anelli,  became  a  sharer  of  the  mayor’s 
interest. 

Family  tradition  of  the  Anelli  tribe 
recordad  a  close  friendship  between 
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To  a  Water  Lily 

Some  valuable  points  for  Pianists  on  how  to  play  it 

By  THEODORA  TROENDLE 


This  poetic  llttle  composition 
has  difficulties  which  the  young 
pianist  will  not  find  obvious  at 
first.  The  signature  and  the  use  of 
three  lines  instead  of  two  make  it  a 
trifle  difficult  to  read — ^but  after  the 
notes  are  mastered  the  average  per¬ 
former  will  find  much  to  trouble  him 
still. 

The  three  important  points  essential 
to  making  this  piece  effective  are :  the 
correct  rhythm,  making  the  melodic 
line  sing  (this  is  hard  to  do  when  your 
piece  is  composed  entirely  of  chords  as 
this  one  is)  and  very  clean  and  accu¬ 
rate  pedalling. 

Let  us  take  the  first  item :  rhythm. 
The  tempo  and  the  rhythmic  pulse  of 
the  piece  constitute  its  principal  charm 
and  if  it  is  played  too  rapidly  or  too 
chopily  the  suggestiveness  and  beauty 
are  lost.  You  all  have  experienced  be¬ 
ing  idling  in  a  small  boat  when  a  larger 
vessel  has  passed  yon  and  the  swell 
produced  by  the  other  boat  has  rocked 
you  —  gently  —  rhythmically  —  back¬ 
ward  and  forward.  It  is  just  that 
elusive,  swaying  rhythm  which  must 
be  caught  to  give  the  proper  atmo¬ 
sphere  to  the  piece. 

Notice  the  very  first  measure:  a 
common  error  is  to  shorten  the  last 
half  of  the  measure  (the  half  notes 
on  the  third  line)  just  a  trifle  and 
that  spoils  the  even  balance  right  at 
the  start.  I  would  advise  counting 
four  to  a  measure  during  the  first  six¬ 
teen  bars;  dwelling  a  trifle  on  the 
counts  three  and  four  during  the  en¬ 
tire  section  in  four-four  time. 

Notice  measure  three.  Be  careful 
that  the  pulse  falls  on  one  and  three 
and  not  on  counts  two  and  four.  Cro- 
ing  from  measure  16  to  17  without  any 
break  in  the  swaying  rhythmic  pulse 
is  not  so  easy.  Count  six  to  measure 
17  in  exactly  the  same  tempo  that  you 
counted  four  to  measure  six  and  you 
will  have  cemented  the  two  sections 
togather  with  fair  accuracy. 

Of  course,  you  can’t  count  six  very 
long,  as  in  measures  19  and  20  you 
will  run  into  triplets.  So  in  measure 
18  count  three  to  a  measure  so  that 


the  two  triplet  measures  won’t  bother^ 
you  when  you  get  to  them. 

The  entire  little  middle  section  is 
difficult  interpretatively  as  well.  It  is 
important  that  the  top  notes  sing. 
In  measure  20  make  the  left  hand  sing 
too.  Bringing  out  the  little  counter 
melodies  in  the  under  voices  is  always 


Theodora  Trocndlc 

effective.  In  measure  24  you  have  a 
similar  progression  in  the  left  hand. 
Bring  it  out. 

To  make  your  top  notes  sing  in 
chord  playing  be  sure  that  the  weight 

Editor’s  Note — Miee  Troendle’e  ar- 
tielee  on  piano  playing  will  prove  of 
unueual  interest  and  value  in  that  she 
was  a  pupil  and  assistant  to  time. 
Fannie  Bloomfield  Zeisler  for  a  period 
of  seven  years  (191S-tO).  Miss  Troen- 
dle’s  professional  activities  consist  of 
concertising,  instructing  and  compos¬ 
ing,  in  all  of  which  she  has  been  very 
sucessful.  Miss  Troendle  will  be  glad 
to  answer  in  her  columns  any  specific 
questions  our  readers  wish  to  ask  on 
piano  playing.  Address  all  inquiries  to 
Miss  Troendle,  care  of  The  School 
Musician. 


of  your  arm  falls  on  the  notes  you 
want  brought  out.  In  this  particular 
composition  it  is  the  top  notes  through¬ 
out,  but  they  must  not  only  all  come 
out  clearly,  you  must  be  able  to  con¬ 
trol  your  nuances  as  well,  sc  that  the 
most  exquisite  pianissimo  will  sound 
as  distinctly  as  a  more  robust  chord. 
When  one  has  a  melody  to  bring  out 
it  is  always  a  good  idea  to  sing  (liter¬ 
ally)  the  phrase  over  several  times. 
You  will  understand  the  phrasing  and 
inflection  the  better  by  so  doing. 

It  is  diflkult  to  give  instructions 
about  peddling  verbally.  Needless  to 
say  it  is  one  of  the  most  subtle  and  im¬ 
portant  factors  in  good  piano  playing. 
Listen  very  carefully  that  you  do  not 
inadvertently  catch  over  tones  from 
preceding  chords  and  thus  blur  the 
outline.  Above  all  think  out  the  mood 
and  poetic  conception  of  the  piece. 
Make  it  your  own  and  strive  to  make 
it  beautiful.  Theodora  Troendus. 

National  Bureau  Establishes 

Piano  Class  Consultation  Service 

A  PERSONAL  consultation  service 
with  regard  to  the  important 
L  matter  of  group  piano  instruc¬ 
tion,  free  to  all  interested  in  any 
phase  of  the  subject,  has  been  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  National  Bureau  for  the 
Advancement  of  Music  at  its  head¬ 
quarters,  45  West  45th  Street,  New 
York  City.  The  assistance  which  the 
Bureau  has  been  giving  in  this  re¬ 
markably  growing  movement  has  now 
be«n  extended  by  the  addition  to  the. 
Bureau  staff  of  a  piano  class  special¬ 
ist,  Ella  H.  Mason,  who  has  been  doing 
valuable  work  in  Rochester  as  teacher 
of  thirty  of  the  school  piano  classes  in 
that  city. 

Miss  Mason’s  personal  assistance 
will  be  available  to  teachers  and  oth¬ 
ers  interested  in  the  movement,  both 
through  her  correspondence  and  in 
personal  -  interviews  at  the  Bureau’s 
headquarters.  The  helpfulness  of  such 
interviews  is  enhanced  by  the  Bu¬ 
reau’s  comprehensive  exhibit  of  piano 
class  instruction  material  issued  by 
the  various  publishers  and  by  its  col- 
(Contlnued  on  page  8>) 


That  Old 

Guitar  of  Mine 

The  Story  of  one  of  the  Most 
Romantic  Instruments  in  all  History 


ONE  of  the  greatest  spurs  to 
effort  is  the  spirit  of  emala- 
tion,  and  there  is  no  sorer  way 
of  arousing  this  spirit  than  by  reading 
the  biographies  of  those  who,  by  their 
deeds,  have  immortalized  their  names. 
This  is  no  less  true  in  the  field  of 
music  than  in  any  other,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  following  brief  history 
of  the  guitar  will  arouse  the  desire 
in  the  young  readers  of  this  magazine 
to  study  both  this  instrument  and  its 
history  more  deeply. 

When  we  hear  an  artist  play  the 
guitar  over  the  radio,  how  many  of  ns 
realize  that  this  instrument  is  four 
thousand  years  older  than  the  medi¬ 
um  through  which  we  hear  it,  and  it 
is  not  only  one  of  the  very  few  an¬ 
cient  instruments  that  have  survived 
through  the  ages  but  is  of  aristocratic 
origin.  It  was  the  principal  instru¬ 
ment  used  in  the  religious  ceremonies 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians  and  the  gui¬ 
tarists  who  participated  in  these  func¬ 
tions  were  revered  as  high  priests. 

The  guitar  was  probably  introduced 
into  Greece  some  time  after  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war,  about  1000  B.  C.,  and  was 
no  doubt  used  by  the  rhapsodists.  In 
the  **Hymn  to  Mercury”  which  is 
ascribed  to  Homer,  an  instrument  is 
mentioned  similar  to  the  guitar,  played 
by  Apollo,  and  we  find  frequent  men- 
ti(m  of  the  "cithara”  in  the  works  of 
the  Greek  writers,  this  being  the 
Greek  name  for  the  guitar  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  day.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that 
Homer  sang  the  Odyssey  and  the  Iliad 
to  the  accompaniment  of  the  lute. 
(The  lute  differs  from  the  guitar  only 
in  shape).  Terpander,  whose  name 
means  “to  delight  men,”  is  said  to 
have  improved  this  instrument.  He 
also  taught  it,  and  probably  was  the 
first  to  write  music  for  the  guitar, 
since  this  art  was  known  to  the  an¬ 
cient  Greeks  long  before  his  time. 
Themistocles,  one  of  the  greatest  gen¬ 
erals  that  has  ever  lived,  and  a  great 
lover  of  honor,  4ield  the  guitar  in 
high  esteem.  In  the  words  of  Pin- 
tarchl  “He  entreated  Episcles  of 
Hermoine,  who  had  a  good  hand  at 
the  lute  and  was  much  sought  after 
by  the  Athenians,  to  come  and  prae- 


By 

SOPHOCLES  T.  PAPAS 

tice  at  home  with  him,  being  ambi¬ 
tions  of  having  people  inquire-  after 
his  house  and  frequently  his  com¬ 
pany.” 

The  guitar,  in  all  probability  slight¬ 
ly  different  from  the  Gredc  dthara, 
was  introduced  by  the  Moors  in  Spain, 
and  gradually  its  popularity  spread 
throughout  Europe.  It  varied  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries,  both  in  shape  and 
tuning.  The  Spanish  method  of  tun¬ 
ing,  being  the  most  effective,  was  uni¬ 
versally  adopted,  hence  the  name 
“Spanish  Guitar.” 

Many  of  the  earliest  songs  of  the 
Middle  Ages  were  written  for  the 
guitar,  and  of  course,  there  were  also 
solos.  Most  of  these  were  written  in 


Sophocles  T.  Popes,  whose  History  of 
the  Gsuter  we  here  pUmsore  iss  pssh~ 
lishimg  herewith,  is  em  issterssotiomeUy 
kssoom  emthority  oss  fretted  issstrm- 
sssessts,  teecher  ersd  composer,  mssd  it 
thought  very  highly  of  emossgst  mstsi- 
ciestt  iss  We^issgtoss,  D.  C.  Mr, 
Popes  k  olto  cossdstctor  of  the 
Gsuterkts^  Possstd  Tohle  of  thet  city. 


tablature  and  were  later  re-written  in 
modem  notation  and  are  now  obtain¬ 
able. 

Arnold  Schlick,  1512,  Francesco 
Spinacdno,  1607,  and  Gabrid  Battaile, 
1611,  are  tiiree  of  the  earliest  guitar¬ 
ists  whose  music  can  be  obtained  at 
the  present  day.  He  was  the  first 
classical  guitar  composer  who- depart¬ 
ed  from  the  ancient  style  of  suites. 
His  method  which  was  the  first  ever 
written  for  the  guitar,  helped  to  popu¬ 
larize  the  instrament  and  is  used  ex¬ 
tensively  to  this  day  in  Europe.  Ca- 
ruUi  lived  from  1770  to  1841  and  wrote 
over  four  hundred  works,  including 
fantasies,  overtures,  sonatas,  studies, 
etc.  He  also  wrote  many  songs  with 
guitar  accompaniment  and  a  treatise 
on  harmony  as  applied  to  the  guitar.. 

Matteo  Carcassi,  1792-1853,  who  is  . 
better  known  to  ns  through  his  Method 
which  is  widely  used  in  this  country, 
improved  (Tamili’s  style  and  evolved  a 
more  brilliant  and  effective  one.  He 
wrote  many  original  airs  varies,  some 
of  which  are  quite  easy  and  yet  very 
brilliant.  He  travelled  a  great  deal 
giving  concerts,  and  finalljr  settled  in 
Paris  where  he  died. 

Ferdinand  Sor,  1780-1839,  was  per¬ 
haps  the  greatest  Spanish  guitarist 
and  undoubtedly  the  greatest  guitar 
composer  that- has  ever  lived,  and  is 
justly  called  “The  Beethoven  of  the 
Guitar.”  He  played  his  own  composi¬ 
tions  at  the  age  of  five  and  later  ac¬ 
quired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  har¬ 
mony  and  counterpoint.  His  works, 
which  exceed  four  hundred,  are  of  the 
highest  musical  value.  One  has  only 
to  play  or  hear  one  of  his  sonatas  to 
realize  his  genius  and  the  justness  of 
the  comparison  with  the  great  Ger¬ 
man,  Ludwig  van  Beethoven.  This 
composer  has  to  his  credit,  also,  some 
improvements  to  the  instrument.  Sor 
may  more  accurately  be  considered  a 
universal,  rather  than  a  national  com¬ 
poser,  as  his  compositions  are  entirely 
without  the  characteristics  of  Spanish 
music. 

Napoleon  C!oste,  1806-1865,  whom  it 
is  appropriate  to  mention  heie,  was  a 
great  admirer  of  Sor,  and  imitated 
his  polyphonic  style  of  writing  very 
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The'  SophocUt  T,  Pspm$  GMttar  Trio. 

Loft  to  right,  they  ere:  HiUe  Allen,  Eile  Hennig,  Mergeret  Moore. 


effectively,  although  his  works  are. 
easy  io  comparison  with  Sor’s  from  a 
technical  point  of  view.  All  guitarists 
are  familiar  with  Sor’s  works  and 
realise  that  a  supple  and  perfectly 
normal  hand  is  necessary  to  the  per¬ 
formance  of  many  of  them.  Regard¬ 
ing  this  Coste  wrote  to  one  of  his 
friends — ^“Sor  had  such  an  admi.<tl''e 
left  hand  to  which  its  suppleness  per¬ 
mitted  a  reach  that  seems  impossible 
to  attgin. 

(^ste  played  a  seven-stringed  gui¬ 
tar,  the  seventh  string  being  tuned  to 
D  and  placed  outside  the  frets.  No 
doubt  he  was  prompted  to  do  this  by 
the  fact  that  Sor  wrote  many  composi¬ 
tions  which  necessitated  toning  the 
sixth  string  down  to  D  and  he  found  it 
more  practical  to  add  the  extra  string. 
Mertz,  whom  we  mention  later,  played 
and  wrote  for  a  seven-stringed  guitar, 
also. 

Coste  made  some  interesting  tran¬ 
scriptions  from  the  tablatore  writings 
of  the  earliest  composers  as  well  as 
some  of  the  classics.  Many  of  these 
are  included  in  his  Opus  52.  His 
Twenty-five  Etudes,  Opus  38,  are  in¬ 
dispensable  to  the  guitarists,  and  most 
of  them  are  suitable  for  concert  work. 

D.  Agoado,  1784-1849,  was  a  close 
friend  of  Sor  whom  he  met  in  Paris. 
Sor’s  duet,  ’'The  Two  Friends,”  was 


playing  it  together.  The  works  of 
Aguado  are  of  an  unusual  character 
and  a  guitarist’s  technique  is  not  con¬ 
sidered  of  a  high  order  unless  he  is 
able  to  perform  at  least  some  of  them. 
His  Andante  No.  3  is  a  good  example 
of  his  style. 

Mauro  Giuliani,  1780-?,  was  a  con¬ 
temporary  and  rival  of  Ferdinand  Sor, 
and  a  friend  of  Beethoven.  His  early 
life  is  somewhat  obscure  but  his  works 
speak  of  his  ability  as  a  musician  and 
performer.  Among  his  compositions 
are  many  studies,  fantasies  on  Ros¬ 
sini’s  operas,  etc.  His  writings  are 
very  brilliant  and  some  very  difficult, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  he  had  an  un¬ 
usual  command  of  his  left  hand  thumb 
which  he  used  over  the  frets.  He  lived 
in  London  during  the  time  of  Sor  and 
was  one  of  the  favorites  of  his  time. 
He  is  credited  with  the  invention  of 
the  Tei^  guitar  and  wrote  c  concerto 
for  this  instrument  with  band  accom¬ 
paniment  which  was  later  transcribed 
for  the  piano.  During  his  stay  in  Eng¬ 
land  he  made  transcriptions  of  many 
English  and  Scotch  national  airs. 

Giuliani  is  the  only  guitarist  known 
to  ns  who  left  an  heir  to  his  art,  for 
his  daughter,  Emilia,  who  later  mar¬ 
ried  Gnigielmi,  a  singer,  was  also  a 
fine  guitarist  and  composer.  Her  rix 
caprices.  Opus  39,  however,  are  the 


only  compositions  written  by  her  now 
in  print. 

Joseph  Knffner,  1776-1866,  wrote 
more  than  three  hundred  compositions, 
most  of  them  for  orchestra  and  band 
which  compositions  are  now  forgotten, 
but  his  guitar  works  are  ctill  appre¬ 
ciated.  With  the  exception  of  some 
operatk  fantasies,  these  are  of  a 
pedagogic  nature. 

Gustave  Burner  was  a  Viennese 
bom  in  18Q0  and  came  of  a  family  of 
musicians.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Imperial  orchestra  and  professor  of 
the  guitar.  He  was  also  a  fine  trom¬ 
bone  player.  His  talent  for  this  latter 
instrument  was  hereditary,  according 
to  Edward  Hanslicker,  but  the  guitar, 
for  which  he  wrote  a  number  of  com¬ 
positions,  was  the  instrument  of  his 
choke. 

Johann  Kaspar  Merts,  1806-1855, 
contributed  some  invaluable  composi¬ 
tions  for  the  guitar  which  greatly  en¬ 
riched  the  heritage  of  classical  works 
for  this  instrument.  He  vrrote  more 
than  four  hundred  compositions,  many 
of  which  are  very  original  and  bril¬ 
liant,  and  include  several  of  Schubert’s 
songs  arranged  as  solos  in  the  st^e  of 
Lisxt,  fantasies  on  operatic  arias, 
studies,  methods,  etc.  Shortly  before 
his  death  he  sent  his  Opus  38  to  com¬ 
pete  at  the  international  competition 
(CoBtianea  on  paae  4S) 
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up  the  work  again  as  soon  as  school 
opens  this  fall. 

“I  think  it  would  be  a  wonderful 
thing  for  the  country  children  to  par¬ 
ticipate  in  an  organization  of  this 
kind.” 

That  opinion  reinforced  the  praise 
of  the  plan  which  was  uttered  by  lead¬ 
ing  educates  when  the  orchestra 
made  an  appearance  at  the  National 
Education  Association  convention  in 


A  copy  of  the  pamphlet  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  by  any  interested  person  upon 
a  request  to  the  National  Bureau  for 
the  Advancement  of  Music,  45  West 
45th  Street,  New  York  City. 


A  County 

Mandolin  Orchestra 


A  New  Book  by  The  Bwremu 

To  further  the  introduction  of  fret¬ 
ted  instrument  teaching  in  more  of  the 
country’s  public  schools,  the  National 
Bureau  for  the  Advancement  of  Music 
has  recently  issued  a  new  pamphlet 
entitled  ”A  County  Mandolin  Orches¬ 
tra”.  This  illustrated  pamphlet  tells 
the  story  of  an  orchestra  organized 
during  the  past  year  among  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  various  schools  of  Fulton 
County,  Georgria.  This  story  was  told 
by  the  orchestra’s  director,  William  B. 
Griffith,  at  lart  spring’s  convention  of 
the  American  Guild  of  Banjoists,  Man- 
dolinists  and  Guitarists.  A  Bureau 
representative,  Kenneth  S.  Clark,  who 
was  one  of  the  speakers  of  that  con¬ 
vention,  was  so  impressed  with  the 
practicability  of  the  plan  described  by 
Mr.  Griffith  that  he  asked  the  latter  to 
provide  the  material  for  a  Bureau 
pamphlet  on  the  subject.  ”A  County 
Mandolin  Orchestra”  is  the  result. 

This  pamphlet  has  been  issued  by 
the  Bureau  as  a  suggestion  not  only  to 
counties  but  to  cities  and  towns,  for 
the  plan  is  equally  applicable  to  city 
school  systems.  Before  making  such 
recommendation  in  the  form  of  this 
pamphlet,  the  Bureau  wrote  to  Jere 
A.  Wells,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
the  county  where  Mr.  Griffith’s  plan 
was  worked  out.  He  was  informed 
that  the  Bureau  wished  to  check  up 
on  his  own  opinion  of  the  plan  before 
giving  publication  to  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  of  it.  The  reply  of  Mr.  Wells  was 
as  follows: 

“We  are  very  much  gratified  at  the 
progress  and  success  of  the  Fulton 
County  Mandolin  Orchestra  during  its 
first  year. 

“It  created  quite  a  bit  of  interest 
and  enthusiasm  among  the  students 
of  the  various  schools  and  I  feel  quite 
sure  that  they  will  be  eager  to  take 


Now  They  Do  Their 

Fretting  on  the  Stmge 

They’re  in  vaudeville  now — ^the 
Crockett  Mountaineers.  Frank  Mack 
of  Los  Angeles,  discovered  them  in 
their  native  mountain  and  put  them 
in  the  Spotlight.  They  are  a  fretting 
family,  if  yon  know  what  we  mean. 

The  Crocketts  are  what  vaudeville 
ternu  “naturals.”  That  is,  they  do 
not  use  make-up,  special  costumes  or 
a  set  routine  manufactured  purposely 
for  their  turn  behind  the  footlights. 
The  clothes  they  wear  on  the  stage 
are  the  simple  “home-spuns”  that  they 
are  accustomed  to  wear  every  day  in 
their  Blue  Ridge  Mountain  Homes. 
The  music  they  play  is  the  same  that 
they  have  played  hundreds  of  times  to 
put  life  and  “Pep”  into  a  mountain- 
folk  party. 

The  act  consists  of  “Pappy”  Crock¬ 
ett  and  his  five  sons,  all  of  whom  indi¬ 
vidually  and  collectively  can  do  things 
to  guitars,  banjos  and  fiddles  that 
make  you  want  to  stamp  your  feet  in 
unison  with  the  music. 


The  School  Musician  pub¬ 
lishes  more  news,  metre  pic¬ 
tures,  more  articles  of  genuine 
helpful  value  to  the  fretted 
instrument  player,  than  any 
other  pubUcation  of  equal 
importance. 

For  One  Dollar,  you  be¬ 
come  a  member  of  the  A.  F. 
L.;  a  reader  of  this,,  its  official 
magazine,  for  one  year  and 
get  a  beautiful  gold  emblem 
pin  which  you  wUl  enjoy 
wearing.  Afd/  a  dollar  today 
if  you  want  to  be  identified 
with  this  movement  to  bring 
fretted  instrument  instruction 
into  the  schools. 


Girl  Travels  Far 

For  an  Education 

Glendale,  •  Calif.  —  Seven  thousand 
miles  is  a  long  way  to  travel  for  an 
education,  but  that  is  the  distance  that 
Rose  Kaumai  Hoppin,  19,  a  native  of 
the  Gilbert  Islands,  covered  to  attend 
school  in  Los  Angeles. 

Having  been  taught  to  speak  Eng¬ 
lish  and  given  other  fundamental 
training  by  her  foster  mother.  Miss 
Martha  Hoppin,  a  missionary,  the  girl 
entered  the  Forsyth  Memorial  School 
at  Los  Angeles  without  trouble,  and 
will  qualify  herself  for  missionary 
work  among  her  own  people.  She  is 
also  studying  piano  and  violin. 


Atlanta.  '  This  was  a  high  point  in  the 
first  season  of  this  composite  orches¬ 
tra*  which,  as  described  in  the  booklet, 
is  made  up  of  units  in  the  various 
schools.  The  complete  orchestra  quick¬ 
ly  mastered  the  instruments  sufficient¬ 
ly  to  make  an  excellent  showing  before 
the  County  Parent  Teachers  Council, 
with  the  result  that  permission  was 
obtained  for  the  first  time  for  lessons 
to  be  given  during  school  hours.  A 
system  of  composite  rehearsals  was 
later  inaugurated.  This  led  up  to 
several  successful  public  appearances 
in  addition  to  that  before  the  N.  E.  A. 


Fretted  Instruments  Have 

Their  Place 


the  Schools 
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occasions  presents  humanity  with 
some  rare  vocal  cenius  who  sinirs  per¬ 
fectly  by  simply  singing  beautifully 
with  their  God-given  voice  and  talent 
and  sings  without  thought  of  poshing, 
supporting  or  placing — simply  a  beau¬ 
tiful  message  with  the  singing  voice 
which  is  free,  spontaneous  and  na¬ 
tural.” 


arranged  especially  for  these  instru¬ 
ments.” 

This  book  is  being  used  in  an  active 
summer  campaign  to  stir  op  interest 
in  plectral  playing.  All  of  the  organ¬ 
isations  represented  in  the  book  are 
receiving  a  copy  of  it.  A  great  number 
of  copies  have  also  been  sent  upon  re¬ 
quest  to  directors  of  summer  camps 
and  to  the  heads  of  playground  sys¬ 
tems.  Music  dealers  throughout  the 
country  have  been  notified  that  the 
book  is  available  free  to  them  and  that 
it  will  also  be  sent,  upon  their  request, 
to  any  fretted  instrument  teachers  or 
soloists  in  their  towns.  These  phases 
of  the  campaign  will  be  followed  in 
the  fall  by  contacts  with  schools, 
churches  and  other  groups  in  whose 
programs  a  fretted  instrument  orches¬ 
tra  vfiill  be  a  valuable  activity. 


A  Book  on  the 
Plectrums 


Referring  again  to  the  new  book  for 
plectrum  instrumentalists,  issued  re¬ 
cently  by  the  Bureau,  “Fretted  Instru¬ 
ment  Orchestras,”  may  we  emphasize 
the  fact  that  the  objective  is  to  convey 
that  “It  is  Easier  to  Listen,  but  It’s 
Fun  to  Play.” 

“This  new  trend  has  served  as  a 
reminder — in  the  midst  of  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  regular  band  and  orches¬ 
tra  instruments — that  such  instru¬ 
ments  as  the  mandolin,  banjo  and 
guitar  are  also  highly  attractive  and 
valuable.  That  value  is  apparent, 
first  of  all,  in  the  recreation  field.  The 
appeal  of  fretted  instrument  playing 
as  a  form  of  recreation  has  long  been 
recognized  and  cannot  be  too  strongly 
emphasized.  The  plectrum  instru¬ 
ments  are  also  finding  recognition  in 
public  school  work.  Progressive  su¬ 
perintendents  and  supervisors  are  ad¬ 
mitting  to  their  schools  the  group 
teaching  of  these  rather  easily  mas¬ 
tered  instruments,  which  give  the 
young  people  not  only  a  cultural 
means  of  self-expression  but  a  form  of 
musical  proficiency  which  will  always 
be  an  asset  to  them  in  their  social 
life.” 

After  describing  the  value  of  the 
plectrum  instruments  and  identifying 
the  different  members  of  the  family, 
the  book  covers  fully  the  procedure  of 
group  formation  and  takes  up  the  sub¬ 
jects  indicated  by  the  following  sub¬ 
heads:  “The  Instrumentation  Prob¬ 
lem”,  “Banjo  Bands  in  the  Outdoors”, 
“I'hose  Attractive  Guitar  Ensembles”, 
“Let’s  Have  a  Ukulele  Club”,  “GuUd 
Affiliation  Recommended”,  “Choosing 
the  Repertoire”  and  “With  Other 
Combinations”. 

Another  practical  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  bibliography  of  publica¬ 
tions  of  the  various  publishers  for 
fretted  instruments,  including  teach¬ 
ing  material  and  music  for  perform¬ 
ance.  The  book  also  quotes  a  number 
of  opinions  from  directors  of  fretted 
ensembles  who  name  the  lack  of  suf¬ 
ficient  suitable  music  as  one  of  the 
difficulties  under  which  these  orches¬ 
tras  have  been  laboring.  Hr.  Tremaine 
referred  to  that  situation  in  his  fore¬ 
word  when  he  said :  “Not  only  is  there 
a  very  distinct  field  for  these  instru¬ 
ments  in  playing  the  music  already 
available,  but  I  believe  their  scope 
will  be  greatly  expanded  as  soon  as 
the  music  publishers  more  generally 
awaken  to  the  opportunity  which  is 
presented  to  them  by  the  need  for  a 
more  ample  catalog  of  the  best  music. 
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Lemming!  An  Endless  Joy 
“Beginners  and  great  artists  alike 
— be  loyal  and  true  to  the  voice  God 
gave  you,”  is  advice  from  Frantz 
Proschowski.  “If  it  does  not  respond 
don’t  blame  the  voice,  blame  yourself 
and  if  yon  yourself  cannot  help  the 
voice,  there  is  no  disgrace  in  seeking 
help.  The  moment  an  artist  is  so  great 
that  he  cannot  learn,  he  is  usually 
on  the  downward  path.  Never  be  too 
old  to  learn  is  a  good  proverb  for 
artists.  I  always  say  to  myself,  ’every- 
time  I  give  a  good  lesson  and  when  I 
help  solve  a  problem  I  have  had  a  fine 
lesson’  and  continuous  hard  wwk, 
helping  and  solving  problems,  learn¬ 
ing  from  Mother  Nature,  understand¬ 
ing  her  and  her  indisputable  laws,  is 
the  greatest  school* of  alL  I  am  al¬ 
ways  thankful  that  Nature  on  rare 
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without  such  •  call,  unprepared  in  one 
way  or  another,  or  in  all  ways,  to 
meet  the  requirements  and  dilBculties 
of  its  life.  Much  waste  of  time, 
money  and  health  would  be  avoided  if 
aspirants  and  their  parents  or  backers 
would  realise  that  the  road  to  success 
is  long  and  arduous,  and  only  achieved 
by  those  of  exceptional  gifts  and  stay¬ 
ing  power. 

The  whole  future  of  a  singer  may 
be  ruined  by  incorrect  teaching  in  the 
beginning;  therefore  choose  your 
teacher  with  as  much  care  as  you 
would  your  doctor. 

Avoid  teachers  who  make  extra¬ 
vagant  promises  and  beguile  by  flat¬ 
tery. 

Avoid  teachers  who  advertise  as 
“the  grreatest  living  authority.” 

Avoid  teachers  who  claim  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  new  and  wonderful  methods. 

Avoid  teachers  who  promise  results 
in  short  or  specifled  time.  Voice  is  a 
physical  development  in  which  musdes 
are  trained  to  coordinate.  This  takes 
time  and  varies  with  each  individual. 

Avoid  teachers  who  claim  to  teach 
the  method  of  some  well-known  artist 
with  whom  they  have  never  studied, 
or  possibly  only  for  a  short  period. 

Avoid  teachers  who  offer  a  few 
tricks  as  “cure-all”  for  vocal  ills.  They 
should  be  shunned  as  one  shuns  a 
quack  or  a  patent-medicine. 

Avoid  “correspondence”  teachers. 
Teaching  requires  personal  contact, 
close  observation  and  constant  reitera¬ 
tion. 

Remember  that  a  beantiful,  natural 
voice  is  no  more  valuable  to  its  pos¬ 
sessor  than  a  beautiful  violin  or  piano; 
it  is  just  as  difficult  to  master  one  as 
the  other. 

Remember  that  a  thorough  musical 
foundation,  language  and  general  cul¬ 
ture  are  indispmsable. 

Remember  that  intdligence,  dili¬ 
gence,  vigorous  health,  and  in  addition 
to  these,  flnancial  resources  are  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  student. 

Remember  that  every  singer  should 
be  prepared  to  study  for  at  least  four 
years.  This  does  not  exclude  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  earning  money  by  your  voice 
within  this  period. 

Remember  that  an  operatic  career 
is  one  of  enormous  difficulty,  in  which 
few  achieve  success. 

All  of  the  above  recommendations 
are  to'assist  not  to  discourage  yon. 


Music  Study  and 

High  Qrades  Qo 


Hand  in  Hand 


VIOLIN 

^71i 


Music,”  gave  more  evidence  of  the 
value  of  music  in  mind  training.  Said 
Mr.  Finck:  “Positive  proof  that  music 
is  the  best  mind-trainer  has  come 
from  Magdalen  College,  where  all  the 
musical  instruction  at  Oxford  is  given. 
There  are  many  prizes  and  scholar¬ 
ships.  Only  ten  per  cent  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  at  Magdalen  take  music,  yet  this 
ten  per  cent  takes  seventy-flve  per  cent 
of  all  those  prizes  and  scholarships, 
leaving  only  twenty-flve  per  cent  for 
the  other  ninety  per  cent  of  the  stu¬ 
dents.  And  this  is  not  the  record  for 
one  year,  but  the  average  of  thirty 
successive  years.” 

In  the  selection  of  band  and  orches¬ 
tra  instruments,  the  violin  held  first 
place,  being  used  by  47  per  cent  of  the 
pupils;  comet,  second,  with  25  per 
cent,  and  the  clarinet  and  saxophone 
following  with  17  and  11  per  cent,  re¬ 
spectively. 


That  ^ere  is  a  definite  connec¬ 
tion  between  the  study  of  music 
and  grades  made  in  other  sub¬ 
jects  would  seem  to  be  true,  according 
to  an  interesting  survey  of  the  high 
schools  in  Springfield,  Mo.  Several  in¬ 
terpretations  of  these  findings  art  pos¬ 
sible  in  taalyzing  these  flgnres,  but 
all  of  them^tend  to  show  that  the  stu¬ 
dent  who  studies  music  is  considerably 
more  ahead  in  his  grades  than  the 
average  for  the  school  body  as  a 
whole. 

Four  high  schools  were  studied  in 
the  survey,  and  the  average  grades  of 
those  in  each  school  who  studied  music 
were  compared  with  the  general  aver¬ 
age  for  that  schooL  The  increase 
ranged  from  2.4  to  3  points  on  the 
basis  of  a  hundred  per  cent.  Taking 
the  average  of  music  students  for  the 
four  schools  and  the  general  average 
for  the  four  schools,  the  difference  is 
found  to  be  2.8  points  in  favor  of  the 
pupil  who  wields  a  bow  or  blows  a 
bom. 

Just  what  per  cent  of  an  increase 
this  represents  depends  upon  the  base 
of  comparison  accepted,  but  that  there 
is  an  advantageous  difference  is  dear. 
The  per  cent  of  students  in  each  school 
who  are  studying  music  varied  from 
18  to  22  per  cent,  and  it  is  worth  not¬ 
ing  in  this  connection  that  the  18  per 
eent  were  found  in  the  school  drawing 
from  the  wealthier  section  of  the  dty 
while  the  poorest  children  were  in  the 
sdwol  having  over  one-flfth,  or  21  per 
eent,  at  work  on  some  musical  instra- 
ment. 

The  late  Henry  T.  Finck,  in  his  book 
“My  Adventures  in  the  Gdden  Age  of 


**Avoul  end  Remember^ 

list  of  Aeedemy 

The  American  Academy  of 
Teachers  of  Singing  is  often 
asked  questions  regarding  the 
possibilities  of  a  career  dther  in  opera 
or  concert,  the  conditions  of  study,  the 
amount  of  preparation  needed  and  the 
cost  in  time  and  money.  In  response, 
the  Academy  has  prepared  an  “Avoid 
and  Remember”  list  that  we  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  both  teachers 
and  students. 

Nobody  should  undertake  a  profes¬ 
sional  career  in  singing  unless  the  call 
to  do  so  is  imperative  and  irresistible.. 
Many  students  come  to  New  York 


Your  subscription  to  The  School 
Muaieian  indudes  your  membership 
in  The  National  Schod  Band  and  Or¬ 
chestra  Association.  See  page  44. 


The  Little 

Music  Master’s 

Classroom 

See  the  Questions  on  Page  3  Before  You 


The  Name  of  Musical  Sound 

SOUND  is  produced  by  vibration. 
Tbe  difference  between  musical 
tones  and  mere  noise  is  that  a 
musical  tone  is  produced  by  vibrations 
which  are  exactly  alike,  and  which  fol¬ 
low  one  another  at  resrular  intervals 
of  time,  while  noise  consists  of  vibra¬ 
tions  which  are  irregfular. 

A  musical  tone  has  three  properties 
— pitch,  intensity  or  loudness,  and 
timbre  or  quality.  PITCH  is  that 
property  of  musical  tones  which  we 
reco^ize  when  we  speak  of  them  as 
hi|;h  or  low.  It  depends  upon  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  the  vibrations;  the  greater 
the  number  of  vibrations,  the  higher 
the  pitch,  etc.  INTENSITY,  or  loud¬ 
ness,  of  a  tone  depends  upon  the  am¬ 
plitude  of  the  vibrations,  in  other 
words,  upon  the  distance  the  vibrating 
body  swings.  In  the  case  of  a  piano 
string  the  loudness  of  the  sound  de¬ 
pends  upon  the  force  with  which  the 
string  is  struck.  The  tone  producing 
agency  may  also  consist  of  an  air  col¬ 
umn,  as  in  an  organ  pipe,  flute,  trum¬ 
pet,  oboe;  of  metal,  as  in  bells,  gongs, 
cymbals;  or  of  stretched  skins  or 
parchments,  as  in  the  drums  and  the 
timpani.  TIMBRE  or  quality  is  that 
characteristic  of  musical  tones  by 
which  we  distinguish  from  each  other 
the  tones  which,  for  instance,  are  pro¬ 
duced  by  violin,  clarinet,  cornet,  piano, 
or  human  voice,  although  they  may  be 
of  the  same  pitch  or  loudness.  It  was 
Helmholtz  who  discovered  that  the 
timbre  of  a  sound  depends  upon  the 
relative  loudness  or  actual  absence  of 
the  various  partials  or  overtones 
which  are  comprised  in  any  one  tone. 
Helmholtz  called  this  KLANGFARBE, 
or  "tone  color.”  Tyndall  called  it 
"clang  tint.”  Present  day  English 
writers  usually  call  it  quality. 

Music  as  Art 

Each  epoch  of  the  world’s  history 
bequeaths  to  its  successors,  to¬ 
gether  with  its  more  material  posses¬ 
sions,  an  image  of  its  undying  souL 
This  inheritance,  "gift  immortal 
though  by  mortals  given,”  is  Art, 


Read  this  Page 

whose  peculiar  graces  of  form  and  en¬ 
dowments  of  spirit  so  truly  portray 
the  higher  aesthetic  life,  in  which  is 
to  be  found  the  real  soul  character  of 
a  people.  To  designate  all  the  arts 
over  which  the  nine  Muses  presided, 
the  Greeks  used  the  word  uovolkn, 
from  which  our  word  "music”  is  de¬ 
rived.  They  used  the  word  apuovia  to 
express  what  we  mean  by  music.  The 
early  history  of  music  is  largely  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  conjecture  and  deduction,  if  not 
of  tradition.  Nothing  that  is  in  the  re¬ 
motest  degree  signifloant  has  been  con¬ 
tributed  to  music,  as  we  practice  it,  by 
any  of  the  ancient  nations.  We  know 
that  the  music  of  antiquity  was  given 
a  place  of  honor  in  the  festive  and  re¬ 
ligious  life  of  the  people,  but  of  the 
music  itself  we  have  not  the  slightest 
trace.  The  true  history  of  music,  then, 
must  treat  primarily  of  its  artistic  de¬ 
velopment.  The  -  authentic  record  of 
art  music,  written  and  printed,  largely 
found  in  the  music  itself,  extends  back 
only  a  few  hundred  years. 

Music's  Place  in  Greek  History 

Among  the  beauty-loving  Greeks, 
L  from  whom  so  muniflcent  an  art 
'.egacy  has  come,  the  attainment  of 
music  to  the  position  of  an  independ¬ 
ent  art  was  as  impossible  as  among 
the  cultured  Chinese,  Hindus,  or 
Egyptians.  But  it  is  of  great  interest 
to  the  student  of  musical  matters  to 
know  in  what  esteem  his  "divine  art,” 
though  still  but  in  embryo,  was  held. 
Although  its  practice  might  be  veiled 
in  obscurity,  its  fame  was  imaged  by 
the  plastic  artist,  illumined  by  myth 
and  tradition,  and  dignifled  by  the 
philosopher  and  theorist 
In  common  with  the  tradition  of  the 
Orientals,  the  Greeks  ascribed  to  their 
scale  a  divine  origin.  They  endowed 
their  gods  with  the  gift  of  music,  asso¬ 
ciated  its  practice  with  their  temple 
rites,  and,  in  this  connection,  appar¬ 
ently  held  it  in  sacred  veneration. 
Later,  music  became  more  democratic. 


for,  in  the  time  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
it  was  considered  a  necessary  part  of 
the  education  of  every  youth.  These 
philosophers,  serious  in  their  convic¬ 
tions,  speculated  upon  the  influence  of 
music  over  the  mental  and  moral  de¬ 
velopment  of  their  nation,  and  deemed 
the  matter  of  sufficient  importance  to 
be  recommended  to  the  legislature  for 
regulation.  For,  in  the  melodies  based 
upon  their  various  scales,  the  sensitive 
Greek  could  discern  even  at  that  early 
date,  a  power  to  elevate  and  ennoble 
or  to  enervate  and  demoralize.  How¬ 
ever,  though  having  these  presenti¬ 
ments  of  the  power  of  music,  this  nsi- 
tion  was  not  yet  ready  for  the  matured 
spiritual  art. 

The  First  Instruments 

The  high  repute  in  which  music 
was  held  by  the  Greeks  is  signifi¬ 
cant  in  view  of  the  fact  that  our  own 
music  system  is  the  direct  descendant 
of  the  old  Greek  scales.  But  history 
shows  that  Greece  gave  us  only  a 
systematically  arranged  series  of  im¬ 
pressions  which  she  had  received  from 
other  nations.  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor 
were  the  teachers  of  Greece,  for  the 
oldest  sarcophagal  drawings,  going 
back  to  an  age  at  least  4000  years 
B.  C.,  include  graphic  representations 
at  harps  and  lutes  or  mandolin-like 
instruments,  establishing  the  fact  that 
the  early  inhabitants  of  the  Nile  coun¬ 
try  had  developed  these  important 
forms  of  stringed  iiutruments. 
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Something  New  in 

Violin  Teaching  Methods 


The  patent  on  this  invention  is  not 
for  the  purpose  of  limitinsr  the  avail¬ 
ability  of  the  method  but  because  the 
inventor  feels  that  those  who  wish  to 
teach  his  system  to  pupils  shculd  them¬ 
selves  learn  directly  from  him  as  he 
has  worked  out  the  best  of  a  possible 
hundred  ways  to  present  the  system  to 
the  pupil.  The  idea  is  not  for  the 
teachers  to  team  to  play,  but  to  team 
to  teach  his  system  as  it  should  be 
taugdit. 

As  Carl  Fleseh,  the  master  of  violin 
teaching  says  of  the  system  :  “It  is 
good  for  the  student  but  still  better 
for  the  teacher.”  In  other  words,  in¬ 
stead  of  the  teacher’s  time  and  energy 
being  spent  in  telling  the  student  to 
put  his  fingers  lower  or  higher  for 
the  correct  tone,  he  teaches  the  stu¬ 
dent  at  once  how  to  play.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  practice  six  or  seven 
hours  a  day  when  the  guide  is  used; 
one-fourth  of  the  time  suffices.  It  is 
thought  possible  the  many  school  stu¬ 
dents  of  the  violin,  looking  forward  to 
a  livelihood  as  teachers,  may  be  in¬ 
terested  in  this  innovation. 


Anew  method  of  teaching  or, 
rather,  of  learning  to  play  the 
violin  has  been  introduced  by  a 
well-known  Chicago  teacher,  a  method 
by  which  the  student  may  not  only 
play  with  feeling  but  by  feeling  as 
well.  The  Finger  Guide  System,  illus¬ 
trated  on  this  page  is  said  to  produce 
wonderful  results. 

This  device,  which  has  a  basic  pat¬ 
ent,  offers  an  extremely  practical 
method  of  teaching  the  violin.  It 
has  received  enthusiastic  endorsement 
from  the  great  of  the  musical  world — 
from  the  most  eminent  living  violinists 
— Fritz  Kreisler,  Efrem  Zimbalist, 
Toaeha  Seidel,  Eugene  Ysaye,  Emil 
Telmanyi — all  of  whom  speak  in  high¬ 
est  terms  of  the  finger  guide  system 
as  a  practical  method  of  imparting  in¬ 
struction. 

The  method  consists  of  finger  stops 
placed  in  small  holes  in  the  finger¬ 
board  of  the  violin.  The  stops  are  re¬ 
movable  and  can  be  arranged  for  all 
keys,  positions,  sharps  and  fiats; 
major  and  minor.  The  stops  are 
colored,  like  piano  keys,  for  the  sharps 
and  fiats — silver  color  for  the  naturals 
and  golden  color  for  the  sharps  and 
flats.  By  virtue  of  this  arrangement 
not  only  the  sense  of  hearing  is  utilized 
in  learning  to  play,  but  the  tremen¬ 
dous  assistance  of  the  senses  of  sight 
and  touch  enhance  the  powers  of  the 
violinist  as  well. 

Correct  intonation  is  secured  by  a 
process  of  spacing  the  stops  so  that 
they  come  within  one-thousandth  of  an 
inch  of  the  place  where  tiie  fingers 
should  be.  Much  of  the  time  ordinar¬ 
ily  spent  in  learning  the  finger  posi¬ 
tions  is  thereby  saved. 

The  two  classes  most  highly  appre¬ 
ciative  of  the  system  are:  those  who 
have  won  through  to  the  highest  musi¬ 
cal  honors  and,  those  who  are  just 
starting  to  become  violinists.  The  for¬ 
mer  know  the  long,  hard  road  they 
traveled  to  achieve  their  triumphs. 
The  latter,  banning  to  learn  the  vio¬ 
lin,  are  spared  the  tedious  hours  of 
practicing  finger  positions  that  have 
in  the  past  caused  many  a  young 
novice  to  give  up  trying  to  learn  the 
instrument. 

Age  cuts  little  figure  in  learning  to 
play  the  violin  under  the  finger  guide 
system  it  is  claimed.  Many  elderly 
people  have  achieved  gratifying  re- 


Origin  of  **The  Old 
Folks  at  Home^^ 


Once  over  the  bar  at  its  entrance 
from  the  Gulf,  the  Suwanee  River  holds 
its  way  with  a  deep  current,  in  places 
of  forty-five,  feet,  far  up  through  the 
forests  of  the  best  hard  pine  in  the 
State.  It  has  some  good  land  upon  it 
where  plantations  have  heretofore  been 
made,  but  after  a  while  generally 
abandoned.  The  dark  river  has,  too, 
its  romance  as  being  the  place  which 
gave  rise  to  a  melody  which,  like 
“Home  Sweet  Home,”  the  affection  of 
the  heart  will  never  let  go.  For  it  was 
here  that  a  French  family  in  the  time 
of  Louis  XIV.  came  over  and  settled 
upon  the  Suwanee  and  made  a  planta¬ 
tion.  After  a  while  the  father  and 
mother  and  all  died  save  one  daughter, 
who,  disheartened  and  desolate,  re¬ 
turned  to  France,  and  there  wrote, 
adopting  in  part  that  negro  dialect 
which  she  had  been  familiar  with  on 
the  plantation  in  her  grirlhood,  a  feel¬ 
ing  tribute  to  “the  old  folks  at  home” 
in  their  graves  in  the  far-off  country. 


VioItM  showing  markings  sssed  in  the 
Finger  Gnide  System  of  temping. 
By  this  arrangement,  ”Yon  feel  and 
see  where  the  fingers  shotsU  he” 


suits.  Extremely  young  students  make 
rapid  progress.  From  time  immemorial 
music  pupils  have  been  admonished  to 
“play  with  feeling.”  Students  of  this 
system  obey  this  injunction  to  the 
letter;  they  play  not  only  “with  feel¬ 
ing,”  but  “by  feeling”  as  well. 

Many  students  of  this  system  from 
twelve  to  fifteen  years  of  age  have 
memorized  and  played  in  public,  con¬ 
certos  by  Mendelssohn,  Vieuxtemps, 
Beethoven,  Bruch,  Weiniawski,  Pag¬ 
anini,  Saint  Saens,  and  Tschaikowsky. 
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Do  You  Know  How 

to  Build  a  Band  Shell? 

Some  weeks  ego  we  received  the  fol¬ 
lowing  letter  of  inquiry  from  the  direc¬ 
tor  of  Band  and  Orchestra  at  Newkirk, 
Okla.: 

“Will  you  please  inform  me  where  I 
can  secure  information  concerning  the 
construction  of  a  band  shell  regarding 
acoustics,  material  and  design.  Thank¬ 
ing  you  for  this  information,  I  re¬ 
main” 

We  have  searched  the  country  for 
some  definite  information  on  the  sub¬ 
ject  but  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion 
that  Mr.  George  M.  McConkey  is  about 
right — There  is  nothing  published. 

The  following  two  letters  among 
those  received  seem  to  give  the  best 
information : 

“Regarding  construction  of  band 
shell  as  per  your  request  of  August  7, 
there  is  no  publication  to  my  knowl¬ 
edge  with  information  on  this  subject. 
Location  should  have  clumps  of  trees 
surrounding  it  to  keep  in  the  sound  and 
of  course  its  roof  must  be  shaped  to 
reflect  the  sound  towards  the  audience 
being  set  in  a  depression  with  a  pool  of 
water  in  front,  if  possible.  When  the 
audience  sits  among  the  trees,  cut  high 
to  keep  in  the  sound,  so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter.” — George  M.  McConkey,  Architect, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

“Redheld’s  ‘Music  Science  and  Art’ 
published  by  Knops,  New  York  City, 
might  have  something  in  it  which  will 
be  of  use  to  you.  It  is  the  most  scien¬ 
tific  thing  of  the  sort  that  I  know  of. 
I  might  suggest  that  you  communicate 
with  Professor  Gtwrge  McConkey  of 
the  University  of  Michigan.  He,  un¬ 
doubtedly,  can  give  you  some  good  sug¬ 
gestions  about  the  construction  of  the 
band  shell.” — Joseph  E.  Maddy,  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Musical  Director,  National 
High  School  Orchestra  Camp  Associa¬ 
tion,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

If  readers  of  The  School  Muaieian 
know  of  any  publication  giving  specific 
information  on  the  subject  we  would 
be  glad  indeed  to  hear  from  you. 


Has  Your 

Supervisor  Subscribed 
to 

The  School  Musician? 


Plato  Would  Balance  Body  and  Mind — 

Music  Included  in  Principles  of  Education 


By  Otto  H.  Frcdcricktoci 
HAT  music  has  educational  and 
cultural  value  is  not  a  new  idea. 
Plato  was  aware  of  its  potentialities 
some  400-360  years  B.  C.  When  in¬ 
spired  by  his  Utopian  ideal  republic, 
he  set  forth  few  principles  of  education 
which  are  applicable.  Utopia  must  be¬ 
gin  in  the  body  of  man,  contends  this 
philosopher,  and  athletics  and  gymnas¬ 
tics  would  tend  to  make  man  one-sided. 

A  nation  of  prize-fighters  would  never 
do  so  music  must  solve  the  problem : 

“Through  music  the  soul  learns  har¬ 
mony  and  rhythm  and  an  even  disposi¬ 
tion  to  justice;  for  can  he  who  is  har¬ 
moniously  constituted  ever  be  unjust? 
Is  not  this  Glaucon,  why  musical  train¬ 
ing  is  so  powerful  because  rhythm  and 
harmony  find  their  way  into  the  secret 
places  of  the  soul,  bearing  grace  in 
their  movements  and  making  the  soul 
graceful?”  (Protagoras-401-326). 

Music  moulds  and  brings  refinement 
of  character  and  feeling.  Music  and 
measure  then  lend  grace  and  health  to 
the  soul  and  body.  But  again  too  much 
music  is  as  dangerous  as  too  much  ath¬ 
letics.  To  be  merely  a  musician  is  to  be 
melted  and  softened  beyond  what  is 
good.  The  two  must  be  combined.  Later 
on  individual  practise  gives  place  to 
choral  practise  (ensemble).  It  may 
also  be  used  for  the  unappetizing  con¬ 
tents  of  history  and  mathematics. 

Even  then  these  studies  are  not  to 
be  forced  upon  an  unwilling  mind: 
within  limits  a  libertarian  spirit  must 
prevail.  The  elements  of  instruction 
.  .  .  should  be  presented  to  the  mind 
in  early  childhood,  but  not  with  any 
compulsion;  for  a  freeman  should  be  a 
freeman  still  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  .  .  .  knowledge  which  is  ac¬ 
quired  under  compulsion  has  no  hold 
on  the  mind.  Therefore  do  not  use 
compulsion,  but  rather  let  early  educa¬ 
tion  be  a  sort  of  amusement;  this  will 
better  enable  you  to  find  out  the  nat¬ 
ural  bent  of  the  child  (condensed  from 
Durant). 

Evidently  there  is  “nothing  new  un¬ 
der  the  sun”  thought  comes  to  me  when 
I  think  of  music  in  the  public  school 
curriculum.  Much  of  this  early  philos¬ 
opher’s  infiuence  is  evident  today.  Pub¬ 
lic  school  music  cannot  be  opposed  as 
too  modern  for  in  reality  it  is  but  an 
extended  form  of  Platonic  principles. 

That  pursuit  of  physical  attainments 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  activities 
reduces  man  to  near  savagery,  is  rec¬ 
ognized  by  physical  instructors,  physi¬ 
ologists  and  educational  workers.  Thus 
Gene  Tunney  pursued  cultural  endeav¬ 
ors,  Dempsey  acted  in  the  movies,  etc. 


“To  be  melted  and  softened  beyond 
good”  infers  that  one  has  neglected 
participation  in  other  forms  of  exer¬ 
cises,  mental  and  physical,  until  he  has 
reached  a  state  of  helplessness.  Prac¬ 
tising  ten,  twelve  hours  a  day  is.  over¬ 
work,  and  will  not  accomplish  anything 
unless  the  practise  is  balanced  by  other 
exercise.  If  they  can  keep  up  such 
amount  of  practise  indefinitely  and 
still  maintain  a  vigorous  '•clth,  maybe 
it  is  all  right. 

One  shouldn’t  be  so  refined  or  pre¬ 
tend  to  be  so  cultured  that  the  material 
and  the  practical  things  of  life  are 
boresome.  One  cannot  live  exclusively 
for  the  aesthetic  phase  of  life.  It  is  all 
good  and  well  to  know  and  appreciate 
a  lovely  sunset  among  yonder  hills  and 
valleys,  and  that  it  would  make  a  good 
“Whistler”  but  one  should  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  plain,  and 
level  fields  produce  the  “bread-and- 
butter.” 

Only  within  recent  years  has  it 
dawned  upon  the  most  of  us  that  early 
education  should  be  an  amusement  in 
order  to  allow  the  child  to  follow  its 
inherent  inclination.  The  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  a  freeman  without  cmn- 
pulsion  —  remember  the  schoolmaster 
who  kept  a  generous  supply  of  birch- 
rods  on  hand  ready  to  pound  his  ideas 
into  your  head?  Thank  Plato  we  are 
beginning  to  use  modern,  sensical 
methods.  Yes,  modem — Plato  is  with 
us  yet. 

“There  should  be  less  institutional 
formalism  and  an  urge  toward  more 
spontaneity,”  declared  Glenn  Frank, 
lecturing  on  “Revolution  in  Modern 
Education,”  which  compares  with  Pla¬ 
to’s  conception :  even  then  these  studies 
are  not  to  be  forced  on  an  unwilling 
mind ;  within  limits  a  libertarian  spirit 
must  prevail. 

Musicians  of  the  past  had  little 
chance  for  educational  training  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  institutional  learning.  Conse¬ 
quently  musicians  became  narrow  in 
their  own  interests,  without  outside 
knowledge,  or  culture  really.  Music 
was  not  given  credit  in  the  schools 
thus  discouraging  students  in  favor  of 
more  intensive  musical  training  and 
practise.  As  a  result  musicians  talked 
music,  played  and  listened  to  music, 
wrote  and  ^ught  music,  and  usually 
slept  or  dined  with  music.  Public  school 
music  as  a  part  of  the  educational  cur¬ 
riculum  is  a  step  forward  in  the  musi¬ 
cian’s  career,  and  a  citizen’s  life. 

“Music  is  an  integral  part  of  human 
life,  and  no  one  can  detach  himself 
from  the  rest  of  humanity.” — M.  B. 
Baxter. 
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The  Drum 
Major’s 

Manual 

(Continued  from  pace  >) 

To  ImcnoM  Front  Fig.  II 
(Option^) 

(rrtpmttmrf  SigaW^ 

With  whistle  swinsr  baton  two  or 
three  times  in  forward  circle  and 
while  richt  arm  is  extended  to  full 
length  above  head  lower  fo'rule  to 
left,  allowing  staff  to  fall  into  raised 
left  hand.  Left  hand  on  level  with 
eyes.  Staff  will  then  be  at  a  30  de¬ 
gree  angle  as  shown  in  Fig.  11.  Palms 
to  the  front,  thumbs  along  staff,  fin¬ 
gers  together. 

(rimtk  «/  SigoM) 

With  second  whistle  drop  right  hand 
to  level  of  left  and  then  bring  both 
hands  to  level  of  hips. 

To  Dimmish  Front  Fig.  12 
(OpAmsi) 

(PrtpmMmy  Sipn^) 

With  first  whistle  swing  baton  in 
two  or  three  forward  circles,  allowing 
staff  to  fall  into  left  hand.  Left 
hand  is  raised  slightly  above  top  of 
head  and  right  hand  is  on  level  with 
the  eyes,  baton  at  an  angle  of  SO  de¬ 
grees  as  shown  in  Fig.  12.  Palms  to 
front,  thumbs  along  staff,  fingers  to¬ 
gether. 

(PmUk  of  Signsl) 

With  second  whistle  drop  left  hand 
to  levd  of  right  and  then  bring  both 
hands  to  level  of  hips. 

To  Consster  Morch — Fig.  IJ 
(OpHmui) 

(Pnpmrwtmrj  Sigual) 

With  first  whistle  swing  baton  in 
two  or  three  forward  circles  (this 
swinging  is  regulation)  and  on  last 
half  of  the  last  circle  turn  right  about, 
facing  the  corps,  extending  arm  to  full 
length  at  a  45  degree  angle  as  shown 
in  Fig.  13. 

Morch 

(PmUk  0f  Sipmol) 

March  through  center  of  ranks 
holding  this  position. 

To  Floy  Flonrithet  or  Rnffos  Fig.  14 
(Optiumsl) 

(Pnpormtry  Sigmtl) 

This  signal  is  used  for  rendering 
honors.  At  first  whistle  baton  is 
swung  in  two  or  three  forward  circles 
and  the  signal  finishes  as  shown  in 
Fig.  14.  Staff  is  held  vertical  in  front 
center  of  the  body,  ferrule  pointing 
down  and  ball  dightly  above  top  of 
head  (so  as  to  be  seen  easily  from 
rear).  Palm  to  front,  thumb  closed 


on  fingers.  Fingers  closed.  Left  band 
on  hip,  fingers  together,  thumb  to 
rear.  Next,  Bugle  Sergeant  gives  sig¬ 
nal  for  Flourishes  or  Ruffles.  While 
corps  is  playing  same  Drum  Major 
should  assume  position  of  Baton  sa¬ 
lute.  (Fig.  16). 

To  the  C(^or—Fig.  15 
(Opsiomel) 

With  whistle,  swing  baton  in  two 
or  three  forward  circles.  Baton  is 
dropped  into  raised  left  hand,  which 
is  just  below  the  chin.  Right  hand  is 
held  at  same  height,  making  staff 
horixontal,  ball  to  right,  thumbs 
braced  along  under  side  of  staff, 
palms  to  front,  fingers  together.  Right 
hand  is  just  below  ball,  left  hand  just 
above  ferrule.  (See  Fig.  15).  The 
Drum  Major  at  the  head  of  a  military 
band  always  uses  Baton  Salute  when 
band  is  playing  the  National  Anthem. 

Boton  Soinio—Fig.  16 

No  whistle  or  swinging  before  the 
execution  of  this  position.  Raise  right 
arm  fully  extended  to  the  front  in  a 
horizontal  position,  baton  vertical,  ball 
up.  Then  bend  forearm  only  to  the 
left  in  a  horixontal  plane,  bringing 
right  hand  against  left  shoulder  as 
shown  in  Fig.  16.  Baton  remains  ver¬ 
tical,  palm  facing  front,  thumb  and 
fingers  gripping  staff.  Left  hand  on 
hip,  fingers  together,  thumb  to  rear. 

Fnsterol  Escort— Fig.  17 
(Optiemel) 

During  funeral  marches,  which  are 
at  a  very  slow  cadence,  the  Drum  Ma¬ 
jor’s  baton  is  held  under  the  right 
upper  arm  with  ball  at  rear  and  staff 
pointing  downward  at  a  30  degree 
angle. 

Grasp  staff  midway  between  ferrule 
and  ball,  back  of  hand  up,  fingers 
together. 

Sigssols  to  FiM  Msssic 

The  term  "field  music”  applies  to  the 
drum  (or  drum  and  bugle  corps)  at¬ 
tached  to  and  following  behind  a  mili¬ 
tary  band.  Such  corps  sound  the 
various  flourishes  and  ruffles  on  occa¬ 
sions  of  ceremonies  and  in  honor  of 
offlcers  or  dignitaries  of  high  rank. 

This  corps  also  often  alternates 
plajring  with  the  band  for  r^t  pur¬ 
poses.  In  such  cases  the  Drum  Ma¬ 
jor,  who  marches  in  front  of  the  band, 
often  transmits  signals  back  over  the 
heads  of  the  band  to  the  sergeant  in 
charge  of  the  corps.  These  are  sig¬ 
nals  to  the  Field  Music  and  are  always 
executed  with  the  ball  of  the  staff  held 
high  over  the  head,  arm  extended. 

To  Ploy— Fig.  It 

With  blast  of  whistle  (whistle  op¬ 
tional)  Drum  Major  raises  baton  at 


side  with  right  arm  fully  extended,  at 
a  60  degree  angle  as  shown  in  Fig.  18. 
Ball  up,  hand  grasping  ferrule  near 
end.  Left  hand  on  hip,  fingers  to¬ 
gether,  thumb  to  rear.  Sergeant  in 
charge  of  fidd  music  will  then  give 
command  to  play.  As  soon  as  Drum 
Major  hears  the  Sergeant’s  signal  to 
play  he  returns  baton  to  the  carry  po¬ 
sition  and  does  not  beat  time  during 
field  music. 

To  Ceose  Ploying 

Drum  Major  uses  same  signal  as  To 
Play  excepting  that  the  staff  is  held 
in  the  extended  position  (Fig.  18)  un¬ 
til  music  ceases.  Staff  is  returned  on 
the  last  note  of  last  measure. 

To  Correct  AUgnmesst 
Lower  ferrule  to  left,  allowing  the 
staff  to  fall  into  raised  left  hand,  and 
hold  baton  in  a  horizontal  position  at 
height  of  shoulders  with  both  hands. 
Back  of  hands  to  front,  fingers  to¬ 
gether,  thumbs  to  rear.  Drum  Ma¬ 
jor  faces  corps  when  executing  this 
signaL  Signd  looks  like  Fig.  15  ex¬ 
cepting  the  position  of  the  hands. 

To  Rosst  Step  or  Silence 
When  conditions  (such  as  encoun¬ 
tering  a  frightened  horse  or  passing 
a  hospital)  make  it  necessary  to  stop 
corps  playing  while  on  the  march,  the 
fdlowing  signal  is  given  by  the  Drum 
Majc  r :  Grasp  staff  by  ferrule  in  right 
hand,  raise  ball  high  over  the  head  to 
vertical  position,  arm  fully  extended. 
Swing  ball  in  a  one-foot  horizontal 
circle  until  music  ceases. 

The  Whittle 

"Training  Regulations,”  by  the  War 
Department,  states  that  the  Drum  Ma¬ 
jor  uses  his  whistle  only  on  occasions 
where  he  wants  to  convey  to  the  corps 
the  fact  that  a  signal  is  about  to  be 
made,  and  forbids  the  use  of  a  whistle 
thereafter  during  the  command.  The 
whistle  when  used  properly  and  with 
discretion  is  effective,  but  too  much 
whistling  conveys  the  impression  that 
the  corps  is  not  well  trained.  Some 
organizations,  when  they  become  pro¬ 
ficient  in  drill  maneuvers,  dispense 
with  the  whistle  entirely. 

RegorJing  Orel  Orders 
Cases  of  emergency  often  arise 
whereby  it  is  necessary  for  the  Drum 
Major  to  issue  a  command  not  pre¬ 
scribed  by  baton  signals.  At  such 
times  these  orders  are  called  as  incon¬ 
spicuously  as  possible  over  his  right 
shoulder  to  the  front  rank  guide  man 
of  right  file,  who  in  turn  passes  the 
word  to  his  left  and  rear.  These  men 
then  pass  the  word  back  until  the 
whole  corps  is  informed. 
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a/"  It  Is  to  Laugh  'Xj) 


Its  GrcnUtkm 

A  ritilor  to  the  $meil  town  wet  ehettmg 
with  the  nmeO-town  editor.  "Do  tell  me" 
he  teed,  "why  did  yon  ever  celt  yomr 
peper  ^e  Pleeteutrille  BlemeT  Why  the 
BlemeT" 

"Beeeute"  tmd  the  editor  with  e  tigh, 
"nobody  teemt  witling  to  teke  k."— Boston 
Trentcript. 

% 

Lopkiiig  AhMd 

MiUrea:  "Bnt  why  thonid  yon  with  to 
leeve,  efter  being  in  my  service  for  45 
yeersT" 

Meid:  "Weli,  mt^em,  I  don't  went  to 
get  into  e  mt."-—Hnmovia. 

t 

A  QuMtion  of  T«mpo 
Jones:  "Why,  my  denghter  teemed  to 
pley  the  pieno  in  no  time." 

Brown  (e  neighbor):  "Yet,  Pve  heerd 
her  ploying  k  thet  wey." 

t 

Lointrcly  Workcn 

An  elderly  tedy  in  Egypt  wet  being 
shown  ronttd  the  Pyremidt. 

"Modem,"  smd  the  guide  impressively 
es  they  helted  opposite  one  of  the  mighty 
erecHotts,  "it  took  neerly  2000  yeers  to 
build  this." 

"I  een  quite  believe  k,"  rejoisted  the 
vitkor  vigorotttly.  "Our  workmen  et 
home  ere  very  neerly  es  bed."—Peerson't. 
t 

Woated  Effort 

"For  ten  yeers,  ten  long  end  leen 
yeers,"  cried  the  writer,  "I  hove  been  writ¬ 
ing  this  drettse,  ehenging  e  word  here,  e 
Ikte  there,  working  on  k  tilt  I  wet  weery 
from  the  toU." 

"Too  bed,  too  bed,"  the  producer  mur¬ 
mured.  "All  work  end— no  ploy." — Tit- 
Bks. 

t 

Tho  Answer 

Cessdidete's  Supporter  ( gredttelly  wind¬ 
ing  up):  "So,  I  esk  you,  how  much 
longer  ere  you  going  to  put  up  with  this 
bsstskumf" 

Chehmen  (sotto  voce):  "You've  got 
erectly  enother  five  mintstes,  Mr.  Woofle," 
—Petting  Show. 

t 

The  Broach 

O.  C.  (to  reemk):  "You  mutt  remem¬ 
ber  thet  we  ere  e  big  femily  end  thet  you 
mssst  here  confulence  in  the  elders  of  the 
reghnesst.  I  em  f ether  of  the  regiment. 
Do  you  underttendf" 

Reemk:  "Yet,  Dedl" — Petting  Show. 

I 

A  Merry<Go>Round 

"Yonr  ftrl  friettd  goes  eround  e  good 
deel,  doesn't  AteT" 

"Yet,  in  tociel  circlet." 

t 

Soma  Paaal 

Loessst  Setttton  hed  been  bom  end 
reered  in  the  beekwoodt,  end  wet  e  grown 
men  before  he  mtede  hit  first  risk  to  the 
city.  He  went  to  e  hotel  for  dinner  ettd, 
et  en  eppeAger,  wet  served  e  dish  of  lerge 
olivet.  Loessst  loohed  them  over  eereftt^ 
ettd  then  moAosted  for  the  weiter. 

"Ah  dotp  westts  ter  botheh  you"  he 
leid  in  en  ewe-ttrssek  voice,  "bsst  Ah'd 
thoeh  like  to  tee  de  pods  dem  pees  come 
itt,"—Open  Rood. 


^  Hoard  anythins  fanny,  latofy?*^ 
Road  any  good  jokoa?  Seen  any 
fanny  btaoks  in  your  daily  reading? 

Try  yoor  Sanaa  of  hamor  on  tfaa 
”Fanny  Bona,”  Editor  of  SCHOCT. 
MUSICIAN.  If  yoor  contriba- 
tiona  nudes  hiai  grin  tbay  MUST 
ba  fanny  and  ha’ll  pabliah  tfaam. 

Thia  is  ons  of  tfaa  hardest  colnmns 
in  the  paper  to  make.  See  what 
you  can  d^  Address  "Fanny  Boos 
Editor,”  SCHOOL  MUSICIAN, 
^Mather  Tower.  Chicago. 

These  Two  From  Jndson  Brown, 
Hainae,  Alaska 

"Whet  eottld  he  more  ted  then  e  ttten 
withosst  e  eoutUryf"  etked  the  school 
teecher. 

"A  coutUry  srkhout  e  men,"  etttwered 
the  flepper. 

% 

Teecher:  "Yottr  report  shottld  be  writ¬ 
ten,  to  thet  the  most  ignorent  person  tttey 
ussderttend  k." 

Sttsdesst:  "Whet  pert  of  k  it  k  thet  yon 
don't  ussderttend?" 

% 

Playing  Trains 

A  bssty  city  ssten  esstered  e  triephosse  . 
kiosk  end  etked  for  "Dsmble-two,  double- 
two." 

"Two,  tsro,  two,  tsrol"  replied  the  op- 
eretor,  reproechfsiUy. 

"All  right,"  Aghted  the  city  ssten,  "but 
get  me  m  number  first,  ettd  wt^U  pley 
treins  efterwerd." — Chicego  Tribsstte 
Oceen  Tkttet. 

t 

Past,  Present  and  Fntora 

He  (efter  the  hes  prsAted  tome  of  hit 
echievesssetstt):  "A  pest  mey  be  ksterest- 
ing,  bsst  e  fssttsre  it  more  huportesst." 

She:  "Yet,  ttty  deer,  estd,  too,  e  pretesst 
'  it  ehreyt  ecceptsMe." 

I 


Tsi«  BMort 


The  piano  tuner  repairs  his  typawrttaa; 


It  Newer  Ha^enad 

"Pm  lorry,  Ar,  bsst  the  preAdesst  of  the 
firm  teyi  thet  h^t  'ssot  hP  to  ssAetmen." 

"Writ,"  observed  the  ceUer,  "pUeie 
present  my  complimmti,  estd  tell  him  I 
heven't  celled." 

t 

Not  Nowadays 

First  Mete  (to  youthful  deck  hend): 
"Well,  /  suppose  it's  just  the  old  cete  of 
the  sreywerd  one  in  the  fsasAly  seeking  the 
tee." 

Led:  "No  Ar.  ThePt  ell  chenged  Assce 
yomr  dey,  sir." 

f 

If  Not,  O.  K. 

"This  the  rood  to  Coolengeboo?" 

"Keep  on  the  wey  yer  'eedin,'en'  if  yet 
come  to  e  'ill  srith  e  chssreh  on  k,  yon'Ii 
know  yev  took  the  wrong  turn."— Sidney 
BssUeAss. 

I 

Rash 

"t  here  Ackets  for  the  theeter." 

"Good!  /  will  ttert  dressing  et  ossce." 
"Do,  deer,  they  ere  for  tomorrow 
sAght." — II  Treveso  (Rossse). 

f 

Any  Pitchers? 

Merie:  "This  book  ends,  just  twelL" 
Deity:  "Yeeh?  Hotr't  k  begin?" 
Merie:  "Oh,  I  heven't  come  to  thet 
yet." — Brooklyn 

Someone’s  Goat 

The  other  dey  e  ledy  got  on  the  Weth- 
hsgUm  Street  trolley  cer  with  e  goet.  The 
cossdssctOT  smd,  "Modem,  ysnt  cen't  ride 
in  this  cer  with  thet  goet." 

The  ledy  esstwered:  "I  dosPt  intessd  to. 

/  wesst  to  pey  the  goePi  fere  essd  get  osst 
end  welk  myself ."—Stevesss  Tech  Stosse 
MiU. 

I 

Classic  Repartee 

Colton  tells  of  Voltmre,  who  on  heer- 
ksg  the  Sterne  of  Heller  mesttioned  by  sm 
English  treveUr,  burst  forth  kito  kn- 
pesAoned  prmte.  The  treveler  told  him 
thet  such  prsAte  wet  certeinly  diAnterested, 
es  Heller  by  no  sneent  spoke  so  highly  of 
Voltmre. 

"Well,  well,  k  doesn't  metter,"  replied 
Voltehe,  "perheps  we  ere  both  mitteken." 

t 

Skyifd  Up 

He:  ^Do  yw  kmam  Mus  Bidierf^ 

He:  "Certeinly,  for  yeers— sre  used  to 
be  the  seme  ege  when  we  were  children." 
— Life. 

t 

A  System 

"John,"  smd  she,  "k  it  too  hot  to  pley 
golf  todey." 

"Oh,  no,  k  issPt,"  he  declered,  "this 
weether  it  grestd." 

"Oh,  good  Pm  gled  yon  think  to.  I 
wm  efrmd  to  etk  yon  to  csst  the  lewn,  but, 
if  you  don't  missd  the  heet,  I  recosnsstend 
you  get  busy  with  thet  moe^er  right  nowP* 
—CincisstseA  Engkseer. 

t 

The  Popolar  Mannar 
"Howell  you  here  yonr  retesse?"  srire- 
letted  the  coett  guerd. 

"Fried,'"  repUed  the  eeptmn  of  the  ship 
in  dittrett^—CimeinneA  Engineer. 
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it  was  unfair  to  judge  tbe  dance  by 
mere  heresay.  None  of  the  priests  had 
ever  seen  the  dance.  Why  not  have 
two  dancers  come  to  the  consistorium 
and  let  the  good  fathers  see  how  in¬ 
iquitous  it  was?  This  was  done,  and 
according  to  a  very  ancient  report 
“everyone  joined  in  and  the  con- 
sistorium  was  turned  into  a  dancing 
salon.”  Thus  survived  the  Fandcatgo. 

If  the  art  of  music  were  to  he  de¬ 
prived  of  that  portion  which  has  been 
inspired  by  the  dance  it  would  be 
mutilated  indeed.  Every  sensible  per¬ 
son  is  rightly  opposed  to  objectionable 
dances.  Harmless  dances,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  the  joy-springs  of  youth. 
Indeed,  if  we  are  to  believe  Anacreon 
they  may  lighten  the  weight  of  years : 

“But  when  an  old  man  dances 
His  locks  with  age  are  grey, 

But  he's  a  child  in  mind.” 


It  Happened  Back  in  the  Nineties; 

Does  it  Ever  Happen  Today? 


A  correspondent  writes:  “When  I 
was  fourteen  years  old  I  had  a  chance 
to  join  the  town  band.  A  general  call 
had  gone  out  for  recruits  and  I  was 
assigned  to  play  a  comet.  We  met  on 
the  second  floor  of  the  fire  engine  house 
and  were  given  our  first  lesson.  I 
walked  home  “on  air,”  so  to  speak,  en¬ 
tirely  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  the 
meeting  had  lasted  beyond  nine  o’clock 
and  that  Dad  had  given  me  some  def¬ 
inite  orders  only  a  few  days  before 
that  I  was  to  be  in  the  house  every 
night  by  eight.  The  fall  term  of  school 
was  about  to  begin  and  Dad  said  I 
couldn't  be  out  on  the  streets  after 
that  hour. 

When  I  entered  the  house  Dad  and 
Mother  were  in  bed  but  the  door  to 
their  room  was  open  and  they  heard  me 
come  in.  Dad  called  out  and  asked 
where  I  had  been. 

“To  band  practice,”  I  proudly  re¬ 
plied. 

“What  band  practice?”  asked  Dad. 

“They  are  getting  up  a  new  town 
band  and  I  am  going  to  be  in  it,”  I 
answered.  “We  had  our  first  practice 
tonight.” 

I  supposed  that  Dad  would  be  happy 
over  this  fact,  the  same  as  I,  but  I 
was  mistaken. 

“You  will  not  join  any  town  band,” 
said  Dad  in  a  firm  voice.  “School  will 
soon  be  starting  up  again  and  you  will 
need  all  of  your  time  for  your  lessons. 
You  just  forget  about  the  band.” 

A  lump  came  up  in  my  throat  as  Dad 
spoke.  I  couldn’t  believe  that  he  would 
deny  me  such  a  wonderful  opportunity. 

“I  wont,”  I  said  sullenly. 

At  this  defiant  reply.  Dad  sprang 
from  his  bed,  rushed  out  into  the  room 
where  I  was,  and  seized  me  by  the 
collar. 

“Dont  you  tell  me,  young  man,  what 
you  wont  do,”  he  shouted  at  me,  shak¬ 
ing  me  in  a  lively  manner.  “You’ll  do 
just  what  I  tell  you — you  forget  about 
joining  that  band.” 

I  knew  from  experience  what  it 
would  mean  to  answer  Dad  back  and 
therefore  became  silent  but  after  I  had 
gone  upstairs  and  crawled  into  my  bed, 
I  doubled  up  my  fists  and  declared  to 
myself,  “I  will  join  the  band  and  Dad 
cant  keep  me  from  it.”  My  pillow  was 
wet  with  hot,  angry  tears  when  I  fell 
asleep  that  ni^t. 

The  following  day  I  ran  away  from 
home;  stole  a  ride  on  a  freight  train  to 
a  nearby  city  and  was  gone  all  ni|^t. 


When  I  returned  home.  Dad  met  me 
halfway  between  downtown  and  our 
house  and,  in  a  husky  voice,  told  me  to 
hurry  on  home  and  see  my  mother  for 
she  had  been  crying  over  my  absence 
all  night. 

I  did  not  join  the  band  and  I  have 
never  learned  to  play  a  musical  instru¬ 
ment.  In  the  thirty  years  which  have 
elapsed  since  that  time,  however,  I 
have  watched  hundreds  of  bands 
marching  proudly  along  the  street,  or 
playing  on  a  stage,  and  always  at  such 
times  the  feeling  comes  over  me  that 
for  Dad’s  opposition  I,  too,  might  have 
been  the  member  of  a  band,  worn  a 
bright  uniform  and  experienced  the 
thrill  which  I  am  sure  all  musicians 
get  from  playing  in  public.  Perhaps 
Dad  thought  that  he  was  acting  for 
my  good  but  I  find  it  hard  to  believe 
that  he  was.” 


On  with  the  Dance 

Probably  since  the  time  when  the 
first  aborigines  commenced  to  caper  to 
the  beating  of  drum  sticks  on  a  hollow 
log,  the  subject  of  the  dance  has  been 
a  mooted  question  between  the  liberals 
and  the  conservatives. 

The  dance,  properly,  is  the  bodily 
freeing  of  the  spirit  of  joy.  It  may  be¬ 
come  something  very  different.  Under 
some  modem  conditions  it  has  been 
frankly  the  doorstep  to  vice.  But,  be¬ 
cause  gluttony  is  horrible,  do  we  con¬ 
demn  eating? 

The  dance,  like  music  and  acting, 
has  been  found  of  priceless  value  in 
hospitals,  for  mental  hygiene  in  cor¬ 
recting  abnormal  brain  conditions 
merely  by  permitting  the  unfortunate 
individual  to  have  a  means  for  ex¬ 
pressing  emotions,  ideas  and  desires. 

One  gentleman,  with  pasty  cheeks 
and  azure  nose,  who  heatedly  de¬ 
nounced  the  dance  to  us,  would 
actually  have  been  a  far  better  and 
far  finer  citizen  if  he  had  inclined 
himself  to  a  joyous  bodily  expression 
of  his  energry.  His  circulation  would 
have  become  nmrmal  and  his  outlook 
upon  life  would  have  been  more  cheer¬ 
ful,  more  beneficent. 

There  is  a  story  told  about  the 
Fandango,  which  is  very  interesting. 
When  this  hilarious  Andalusian  dance 
was  introduced  (circa  1660)  the  heads 
of  the  church  opposed  it  violently. 
The  Consistory  proposed  that  the 
dance  be  abolished  and  that  strict  laws 
be  made  for  its  prohibition.  One  more 
liberid  judge  dissented.  He  said  that 


mailed  now  will 
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10  big  issues  of  this — 
your  own 
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One  every  month 
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In  THE  FOOTSTEPS 
OF  THE  MASTERS 


BEETHOVEN  WORKED  SLOWLY  TO  ACHIEVE  PERFECTION  IN  HIS  DEATH. 
LESS  ORCHESTRAL  WORKS  .  .  .  MASTERPIECES  WHOSE  BEAUTY 

FINDS  WORTHY  EXPRESSION  THROUGH  YORK  BRASS  INSTRUMENTS, 
BUILT  TO  THE  SAME.  HIGH  IDEALS. 


ENIUS  has  ever 
been  an  exacting 
taskmaster . . .  and 
especially  in  the 
realm  of  music.  The  ambitious  musi' 
dan  devotes  years  to  the  study  of 
his  chosen  instrument  .  .  .  and  the 
conscientious  builder  of  instruments 
has  an  obligation  equally  important. 

The  example  of  the  masters,  for 
nearly  6f^  years,  has  provided  an 
ideal  for  the  House  d  York.  No 
material  has  been  too  costly  ...  no 
process  too  prodigal  of  time  ...  in 
Yodc's  earnest  search  for  instru' 
menul  perfection.  For  only  the  lov' 
ing  skill  of  patient  craftsmen  can 
endow  wood  aiKl  inetal  with  a  soul 
worthy  of  the  artist's  touch  and  the 
composer's  mind. 

The  shortcuts  of  quantity  pro' 
duction  are  notably  absent  in  the 
York  f^tory.  Obviously,  the  supply 
of  York  instruments  must  be  com' 
paradvely  limited.  Yet  the  average 
price  is  no  hitter  than  that  of  other 
"standard"  makes. 

Consider  what  this  means!  The 
great  violinist  willingly  pays  a  fabu' 
kxis  sum  for  a  rare  old  Stradivarius. 
But  the  owner  of  a  York  is  secure 
in  his  knowledge  that  nothing  finer 
can  be  had.  The  same  instrument 


which  serves  as  a  faithful  fnend  to 
the  artist  brings  its  compelling  in' 
spiration  to  the  student,  at  a  price 
well  within  his  means! 

“But,"  you  say,  “if  this  is  true, 
then  York  is  the  Steinway  of  brass 
instrument  makers!"  .  .  .  Draw 
your  own  conclusions.  A  trial  will 
prove  York  a  lii^  of  balanced  per' 
fecdon. 


Whatever  your  instrument,  diere 
is  a  new  experience  waiting  when 
you  test  your  first  York,  designed 
and  buik  in  the  spirit  of  the  masters. 
If  you  desire  the  best . . .  and  who 
does  not?  .  .  .  step  to  the  nearest 
York  dealer,  or  write  to  the  fiurtory. 
The  instrument  of  your  choice  will 
gladly  be  made  available  to  you  for 
a  thorough  trial. 


■■  -  — . 

York  Band  Instrument  Company 

M*A«r$  •/  GOOD  BAND  INSTRUMENTS  —  Simc€  i$$2 
Department  3529>K  -  .  -  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
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Instrument  of  Romance 

When  Knighthood 
Was  in  Rower 

(Continued  from  pace  IS) 


my  Lord  Lauderdale  aay  himself  that 
he  would  rather  hear  a  cat  mew  than 
the  best  musiqne  in  the  world;  and 
the  better  the  musique  the  more  side 
it  makes  him;  and  that  of  all  instru¬ 
ments,  he  hates  the  lute  the  most,  and 
next  to  that  the  bagpipe." 

I  gather  from  the  above  amusing 
statement  that  his  lordship  meant  to 
infer  that  he  disliked  all  music  from 
the  softest,  typified  by  the  lute,  to  the 
loudest,  as  exemplified  by  the  bag¬ 
pipes. 

Lute  music  was  read  from  en¬ 
tablature  in  which  lines  were  drawn 
to  represent  the  strings,  and  numbers 
alBxed  to  show  which  fingers  to  place 
on  the  frets.  A  modem  revival  of  this 
system  can  be  seen  in  the  notation 
used  by  ukulele  players.  A  disadvan¬ 
tage  of  this  kind  of  writing,  is  that 
the  strings  must  always  be  tuned  the 
way  for  which  the  notation  is  written. 
As  the  tuning  of  the  lute  varied  in  dif¬ 
ferent  countries  and  at  different 
periods,  the  toning  in  use  when  the 
entablature  was  wr  itten,  must  first  be 
ascertained  before  it  is  possible  to 
read  it. 

The  strings  of  the  lute  were  doubled 
so  as  to  give  greater  resonance.  This 
principle  is  followed  in  the  stringing 
of  the  modern  piano  where  the  higher 
strings  are  tripled  for  the  same  rea¬ 
son.  The  later  tuning  of  the  lute  was 
within  the  compass  of  two  octaves. 
The  highest  string  being  D  (next  to 
the  middle  C  of  the  piano) ;  the  other 
strings  below  that  were  A,  E,  C,  G,  D. 
The  tone  was  elicited  either  with  the 
fingers,  or  with  a  plectrum  of  bone  or 
quilL 

Like  all  human  contrivances  the 
lute  had  its  rise  and  decline.  Orig¬ 
inally  simple,  it  became  ornate,  and 
the  strings  were  supplemented  by 
numerous  diapasons  or  open  strings, 
not  intended  to  be  fingered,  but  tuned 
in  harmony  with  the  piece  to  be  played, 
and  strude  as  chords  and  arpeggios. 
With  these  extra  strings,  and  with  an¬ 
other  peg  box  added  to  affix  them  to, 
the  lute  was  called  an  arch  lute  or 
theorbo.  It  soon  became  so  intricate, 
that  there  was  extant  a  humorous  say¬ 
ing  that  "a  lute  player  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  tuning  his  instrument.’*  On 
account  of  its  soft  tones,  and  the  com¬ 
petition  of  the  viols,  the  lute  grad¬ 
ually  fell  into  disfavor,  although  even 


as  late  as  the  Georgian  period  it  had 
friends.  Handel  often  wrote  for  it  in 
passages  now  customary  given  to  the 
harp,  as  for  example  his  Ode  to  St. 
Cecilia,  and  Bach  wrote  a  partita  for 
it  which,  however,  is  still  in  manu¬ 
script. 

The  last  vestige  of  the  lute  in  Eu¬ 
rope  can  be  found  in  Armenia,  where 
it  goes  by  the  name  of  ude.  The  speci¬ 
men  in  my  collection  has  one  single, 
and  five  double  strings  and  the  long 
peg  box  typical  of  the  lutes,  standing 
at  almost  right  angles  to  the  neck,  so 
as  to  better  resist  the  strain  of  the 
strings. 

When  one  gases  at  these  old  lutes, 
one  cannot  help  conjuring  up  visions 
of  long  ago,  and  speculating  whose 
fingers  have  swept  across  their  tremb¬ 
ling  strings.  They  belong  to  a  time 
when  life  moved  in  a  more  leisurely 
manner,  and  the  rush,  hurry  and  noise 
of  modern  industrialisation  was  still 
in  the  future. 


Did  Beethoven  Jazz? 

By  B.  L.  Sdwyn 

Concerning  the  origin  of  the  “Merry¬ 
making  of  the  Country  Folk”  in 
Beethoven’s  “Pastoral  Symphony,” 
Thayer  quotes  Schindler  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  effect: 

“There  are  facts  to  tell  us  of  how 
particular  was  the  interest  which 
Beethoven  took  in  Austrian  dance-mu¬ 
sic.  Until  his  arrival  in  Vienna  (1792), 
according  to  his  own  statement,  he  had 
not  become  acquainted  with  any  folk- 
music  save  that  of  the  mountains,  with 
its  strange  and  peculiar  rhythms.  How 
much  attention  he  afterwards  bestowed 
on  dance-music  is  proved  by  the  cata¬ 
log  of  his  works.  He  even  made  essays 
in  Austrian  dance-music,  but  the  play¬ 
ers  refused  to  grant  Austrian  citizen¬ 
ship  to  these  efforts. ...  In  the  Tavern 
‘To  the  Three  Ravens’  in  the  Vordem 
Briihl  near  Mddling  there  had  played 
a  band  of  seven  men.  This  band  was 
one  of  the  first  that  gave  this  young 
musician  from  the  Rhine  an  opportu¬ 
nity  to  hear  the  national  tunes  of  his 
new  home  in  an  unadulterated  form. 
Beethcyen  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  musicians  and  composed  several 
sets  of  Laendler  and  other  dances  for 
them.  In  the  year  mentioned  (1819), 
he  had  again  complied  with  the  wishes 
of  the  band.  I  was  present  when  the 
new  opus  was  handed  to  the  leader  of 
the  company.  The  master  in  high  good 
humor  remarked  that  he  had  so  ar¬ 
ranged  the  dances  that  one  musician 
after  another  might  put  down  his  in¬ 
strument  at  intervals  and  take  a  rest. 


or  even  a  nap.  After  the  leader  had 
gone  away  full  of  joy  because  of  the 
presence  of  the  famous  composer, 
Beethoven  asked  me -if  I  had  observed 
how  village  musicians  often  played 
in  their  sleep,  occasionally  letting  their 
instruments  fall  and  remaining  en¬ 
tirely  quiet,  then  awakening  with  a 
start,  throwing  a  few  vigorous  blows 
or  strokes  at  a  venture,  but  generally 
in  the  right  key,  and  then  falling 
asleep  again;  he  had  tried  to  copy 
these  poor  people  in  his  ‘Pastoral 
Symphony.’  ” 

Schindler  then  refers  to  the  well- 
known  passages  in  the  movement  in 
question,  particularly  the  passage  for 
the  second  bassoon  which  comes  in  at 
the  cadences  with  what  are  apparently 
the  only  notes  it  has  available — F, 
C,  F. 


Additions  to  Orchestra 

Contest  list  for  1930 

The  committee  on  Instrumental  Af¬ 
fairs  of  the  M.  S.  N.  C.,  has  only  re¬ 
cently  given  their  final  report  on  the 
orchestra  and  band  numbers  to  be  used 
in  the  national  contests  of  1930.  So  we 
now  have  the  three  additional  numbers 
of  the  selective  liat  for  the  State  and 
National  Seho<d  Orchestra  Contests. 
They  are: 

12.  Cansonetta,  Mendelssohn  (SF). 

13.  Triumphal  March  of  the  Bojars, 
Halvorsen  (SF). 

14.  Largo  from  the  Double  Concerto 
for  Violins,  Bach  (SF). 

Full  symphony  orchestra  instrumen¬ 
tation:  2  flutes,  2  oboes,  2  clarinets,  2 
bassoons,  4  horns,  2  trumpets,  3  trom¬ 
bones,  tuba,  percussion  and  strings. 

Semi-full  orchestra:  1  flute,  1  oboe, 
2  clarinets,  1  bassoon,  2  horns,  2  trum¬ 
pets,  1  trombone,  percussion  and 
strings. 

Full  symphony  orchestra  instrumen¬ 
tation  with  additional  instruments 
such  as  English  horn,  bass  clarinet, 
celeste,  etc. 

Note:  Piano  accompaniments  are 
available  for  every  number  on  the  list. 
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Are  You  Rhythm  Minded 


(Continued  from  pace  12) 


Forrest  Buchtel,  Director  of  Instru¬ 
mental  Music  of  the  Kansas  State 
Teachers'  Colley,  has  driven  extra 
time  and  thought  to  this  matter  of 
teaching  rhythm.  And  out  of  his 
contact  with  the  subject  and  his  seri¬ 
ous  consideration  of  its  problems  to 
both  teacher  and  student  have  come 
the  inspiration  for  a  method  of 
rhythm  instruction  that  is  at  once 
unique  and  effective.  Mr.  Buchtel  uses 
two  charts  which  are  reproduced  in 
connection  with  this  article. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  to  give 
an  exhaustive  chart,  but  it  is  compre¬ 
hensive,  easy  to  analyze,  and  meets  all 
needs  of  the  ordinary  player. 

Consider  first  the  figures  for  2-4 
measure.  At  first  glance,  it  would 
seem  that  there  are  only  thirteen  fig¬ 
ures  represented.  However,  when  you 
notice  that  eleven  of  these  figures  have 
eleven  combinations,  you  will  realize 
there  are  11  times  11  or  121  possible 
figures.  For  example,  suppose  you  take 
the  quarter-note  on  the  first  beat  and 
combine  it  with  each  of  the  eleven 
groups  on  the  second  beat — eleven  mu¬ 
sical  figures  will  result.  Then  take  the 
second  group  on  the  first  beat  and 


combine  with  each  of  the  eleven 
groups  on  the  second  beat — eleven 
more  musical  figures  are  obtained. 
Continue  until  all  possible  combina¬ 
tions  have  been  used. 

Then  follow  a  similar  course  in  com¬ 
bining  the  groups  to  form  the  figures 
in  6-8  measure. 

Be  sure  to  sing  the  figures  before 
trying  to  play  thmn. 

If  desirable,  play  the  figures  on  a 
single,  repeated  tone  before  applying 
them  to  a  series  of  tones. 

Notice  the  following  adaptations 
for  analysis  or  drill:  For  3-4  meas¬ 
ure,  merely  add  one  more  beat  (quar¬ 
ter-note  or  its  equivalent)  to  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  2-4.  For  4-4  measure,  use  two 
measures  of  2-4.  For  Alla  Breve  dou¬ 
ble  the  value  of  each  note  represented 
(quarter-note  becomes  a  half-note, 
two  eighth-notes  become  two  quarters, 
etc.').  For  9-8  measure,  add  one  more 
beat  (dotted  quarter-note  or  its  equi¬ 
valent)  to  a  measure  of  6-8.  For  12-8 
use  two  measures  of  6-8. 

One  of  the  leading  band  instrument 
manufacturers,  a  generous  advertiser 
and  supporter  of  your  magazine — The 
School  Mueieian — has  copyrighted 


The  Buchtel  Rhythm  Chart  and  has 
very  kindly  given  us  permission  to 
publish  these  charts  in  connection  with 
this,  article.  They  also  have  the  (]hart 
and  instructions  printed  in  a  neat 
pocket  size  folder  which  they  will  be 
glad  to  send  to  student  musicians  or 
supply  to  supervisors  without  cost. 
Address  any  such  requests  to  The 
School  Mueieian  and  your  letter  will 
be  forwarded  at  once  to  this  manu¬ 
facturer. 

Boy  and  girl  editors  of  Chicago  high 
school  publications  have  been  advised 
by  S.  J.  Dunoan-Clark,  author  and 
chief  editorial  writer  for  the  Chicago 
Evening  Post,  to  write  in  future  con¬ 
structive  rather  than  thrilling  stories. 
Advice  of  this  nature,  if  followed, 
should  help  to  develop  the  coming  edi¬ 
tors  of  the  world’s  newspapers  in  the 
way  they  should  go. 

f 

"In  my  opinion  the  greatest  living 
composer  is  an  Englishman,  Frederick 
Delius.  He  has  written  the  most 
beautiful  opera  since  the  death  of 
Wagner.” — Sir  Thomas  Beecham. 


FOR  (GREATER  AND  BETTER 

SCHOOL  BANDS 

In  the  street,  in  the  park,  on  the  gridiron  or  in  the  audi- 
a  torium  no  matter  iidiere  you  play — you’ll  perform  better  widi 

an  Elkhart.  Over  diirty-five  years*  experience  in  building 
fine  wind  instruments  for  every  kind  of  band  and  orchestra 
work  has  resulted  in  these  fine  quality,  100%  factory  guaran- 

Pi  CT  VU  A  DT  Band  8C  Orchestra 
EfLiJMn/Mvl  INSTRUMENTS 

SW  i?;-;  Leam  what  it  is  that  makes  an  Elkhart  easiest  to  leam  on — 

^  easier  to  play  if  you  are  learning.  Where  time  is  limited  and 

rapid  progress  essential,  the  Elkhart  is  the  instrument  for 
you  to  [day.  Accurate  intonation  . . .  perfect  tone  . . .  richest 
*  tone  quality  .  .  .  these  every  Elkhart  offers  you.  Write  to- 

day  for  catalog  or  folder  describing  your  favorite  instrument. 
tUKABt  B^Dj^CTRuawr  OX  Low  price.  Easiest  of  payments.  Write  today  NOWl  ! 

Send  for  this  new  Elkhert  Generel  Cetelog,  Elkhart  Band  Instrument  Co. 

which  iliustretei  end  detcribet  the  complete  -r  t  o  i-iti  t  -r  «. 

line  of  Elkhert  Instruments.  25  Jackson  Street  Elkhart,  Indiana 


Send  for  this  ssew  Elkhert  Generel  Cetelog, 
which  iilustretes  end  describes  the  complete 
line  of  Elkhert  Instruments. 


Dem’l  fail  to  memtum  Tha  School  Mtaician  whan  writmt  Adrartuars. 
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How  to  Select 
a 

Reed  Instrument 


Bjr  MEL  WEBSTER 


LaCi  pttrwmitt  Ike  Adeertueri  wkm  femmitt  mm  meMmtimi. 


There  are  four  important 
points  of  superiority  that  every 
mnsical  instrument  of  the  keyed 
family  must  possess  to  be  genuinely 
satisfactory  in  the  hands  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  musician. 

First  the  pitch  must  be  correct; 
next  the  general  toning  or  intonation 
must  be  correct  to  within  two  or  three 
vibrations,  on  every  tone  in  the  scale; 
then  the  action  must  be  light  and 
responsive  to  the  touch,  at  the  same 
time  pressing  firmly  enough  on  the 
tone  hole  to  make  the  instrument  quite 
tight.  By  no  means  the  least  impor¬ 
tant  item  is  the  touch,  or  “feel”  of  the 
keys  and  mechanism.  These  four 
items  are  of  fundamental  importance. 

The  impo^nce  of  the  first  two 
points,  is  obvious,  but  to  the  begrinner 
who  has  never  played  upon  an  instru¬ 
ment  with  really  high  grade  mechan¬ 
ism,  the  effect  of  such  workmanship  on 
the  results  of  the  players  efforts,  will 
be  a  revelation.  Without  doubt  a  good 
snappy  action  is  by  far  the  biggest 
single  factor  in  acquiring  agility  and 
technique. 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  “feel” 
of  a  keyed  instrument.  Even  if  the 
action  is  otherwise  good,  if  the  keys 
do  not  lay  where  the  player  expects 
to  find  them,  he  is  handicapped.  He 
must  undergo  a  period  of  rigorous 
practise  and  train  himself  to  acquire 
the  proper  touch  for  that  particular 
instrument.  Even  after  this  has  been 
done  he  will  not  be  at  such  ease  as  he 
would  be  if  the  instrument  had  the 
proper  “feel”.  , 

While  the  quality  of  the  tone  de¬ 
pends  to  a  great  measure  upon  the 
performer,  enough  lays  with  the  in¬ 
strument  to  make  it  a  point  of  much 
importance  in  choosing  the  make  of 
the  instrument  you  are  to  buy. 

Of  lesser  importance,  but  by  no 
means  trivial,  is  the  question  of  dura¬ 
bility,  build,  etc.  The  mechanism  must 
be  substantial,  strong  but  not  unnec¬ 
essarily  heavy. 

While  it  in  no  way  effects  the  play¬ 
ing  or  tone  of  an  instrument  its  ap¬ 
pearance  is  a  big  item  because  to  the 
owner,  a  beautiful  instrument  that 
has  th'  above  mentioned  good  quali¬ 
ties  becomes  not  only  a  “thing  of 
beauty”  but  a  “joy  forever”.  It  is 
great  satisfaction  to  the  man  that 


Captain  Gish  and  the  Senn  High  Band 

Won  with  Selmer 


S ELMER  clarinets  are  used  almost  ex¬ 
clusively  in  the  champion  Nicholas 
Senn  High  School  Band.  am  strong 
for  Selmers/’  writes  Captain  Gish,  "be¬ 
cause  I  want  only  the  in  my  band. 
I  have  proven  to  the  boys  many  times 
over  that  it  pays  to  play  Elmers.” 


Selmen  Won  for  Joliet 

A.  R.  McAllister,  Director  of  the  Joliet  three- 
times- champion  High  School  Band,  says, 
"Selmers  are  most  prominent  in  our  reed 
section.  Our  Alto  and  Bass  reeds  are  entirely 
Selmer.  They  give  the  highest  satisfaction.” 

Selmers  Make  the  Champions 

Harry  Som^rt,  Lawrence  Hanson,  and  in  fact,  most 
of  the  national  reed  champions  have  won  with 
Selmer  Qarinets  and  Suophones.  And  Selmers  are 
nsed  by  sixty  percent  of  the  leading  artists,  teadiers, 
soloist^  and  radio  stars  in  America. 

WE  GUARANTEE  best  tuning,  big  full  tone,  as 
large  a  volume  as  ever  attained  on  saxophone  or 
clarinet,  futest  and  strongest  mechanism.. 

Send  the  coupon  below  for  more  information  about 
Selmers.  If  you  want  to  be  a  chanmion,  play  the  in¬ 
strument  that  will  help  you  win.  Mail  coupon  today. 


Se\xm 

203  SELMER  BLDG.,  ELKHART,  IND. 

In  Canada;  516  Yonge  St.,  Toronto 


SELMER,  203  Selmer  Building,  Elkhart,  Indiana 
'PUsM  temd  mt  compUu  tatalog  of  Selmor  Clarmtts. 


iMdrm 


Toum . . . . _ 

If  imtortstod  m  Sohmer  Saxophones,  Chock  here  O 
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plays  it,  if  it  pleases  his  eye  as  well  as 
his  ears  and  fingers. 

The  maker’s  name  means  two  things 
to  the  person  that  bays  a  masical  in¬ 
strument.  If  he  purchases  the  product 
of  a  maker  notcMi  for  really  fine  in¬ 
struments,  he  brands  himself  as  hav¬ 
ing  good  judgment  and  discretion,  and 
also  if  the  occasion  should  arise  where 
it  becomes  necessary  to  sell  the  instru¬ 
ment  purchased,  the  prestige  the 
maker’s  name  carries  will  make  the 
sale  easier  and  bring  a  higher  price 
for  the  used  article. 

As  with  the  automobile,  the  question 
of  service  should  enter  the  matter 
when  the  purchase  of  a  masical  in¬ 
strument  is  seriously  considered.  Does 
the  seller  do  really  fine  repair  work, 
and  do  it  promptly?  Can  you  get  any 
of  the  usual  accessories  that  are  d^ 
sirous  for  the  particular  instrument 
you  have  decided  to  buy?  And  can  he 
furnish  a  good  selection  of  the  music 
written  for  this  particular  instru¬ 
ment? 


versity.  She  early  established  herself 
as  a  private  teacher  and  then  devoted 
nine  years  to  piano  class  teaching  in 
the  Rochester  public  schools.  For  two 
summers  she  had  charge  of  the  demon¬ 
stration  work  on  class  teaching  at 
Rutgers’  University.  She  has  also  con¬ 
ducted  teachers’  institutes  in  Toronto 
and  Montreal.  Daring  the  past  sum¬ 
mer  she  has  been  giving  the  teachers’ 
coarse  in  class  methods  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Rochester’s  summer  school. 
Through  these  activities  in  the  field 
Miss  Mason  has  made  herself  a  prac¬ 
tical  authority  in  piano  class  methods. 


Have  You  Mailed  Your 

Subscrqjtion?  See  Page  44 


Alao 

Violins 


B  OtlMrModern 

ITALIAN  Makers 

£..  J.  A  J.VInd  Corp.,  SnSih  AfeJiT.JLT 


MUSIC  FOUOS  [“21 
MUSIC  FOLDERS  Loi^J 
LOOSE  LEAF  DEVICES 

Btiy  Thmm  Bmttmr  mi*d  Ckmmpm  Dirmet  tram 

THE  KATSER  MUSIC  BINDING  CO. 

sot  South  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  111. 

^Selection  Sent  On  Approval^ 

ASK  FOR  CATALOG  «C1’* 


Sus^dous! 

A  man  with  a  big  placard  stopped 
us  on  the  street  the  other  day  with 
the  pronunciamento,  "Piano  lessons  for 
a  dollar  apiece;  any  time,  day  or 
night  Opportunity  <rf  a  life-time.’’ 
We  asked  the  solicitor,  "Do  you  think, 
then,  that  every  piano  lesson  is  a 
piano  lesson?’’  To  which  he  replied, 
"Sure,  mister,  of  coarse  it  is.’’  And 
then  growing  suspicious  of  our  pros¬ 
perous  appearance,  he  squinted  at  us 
and  asked,  “Say,  mister,  are  you  a 
music  teacher?’’ — Paeifie^Cotut  M%ui- 
eian. 


Soloi—Methods— Folios 

FOR 


National  Bureau  Establishes 

Piano  Class  Consultation  Serrke 
(Continued  from  page  2S) 
lection  of  books  and  magazine  articles 
on  the  subject.  Many  public  school 
music  supervisors  and  piano  teachers 
visiting  New  York  have  already  avail¬ 
ed  themselves  of  the  facilities  of  this 
consultation  service.  Most  of  Miss 
Mason’s  work,  however,  will  be  done 
through  correspondence  with  those 
seeking  her  aid  and  through  occasion¬ 
al  trips  which  she  will  take  to  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

In  announcing  the  addition  of  Miss 
Mason  to  the  Bureau’s  staff,  its  direc¬ 
tor,  C.  M.  Tremaine,  stated:  “I  con¬ 
fidently  expect  that  the  service  which 
Miss  Mason  will  render  to  class  piano 
instruction  will  greatly  speed  the 
growth  of  this  infinential  movement. 
During  the  past  year  we  have  received, 
more  than  8,000  requests  for  informa¬ 
tion  about  these  classes — ^from  school 
superintendents,  music  supervisors, 
private  teachers  and  others,  these  re¬ 
quests  coming  from  some  3,600  towns 
and  cities.  In  the  coarse  of  this  cor¬ 
respondence,  many  individual  prob¬ 
lems  have  come  up  for  solution,  and 
it  is  fortunate  that  those  now  occupied 
with  such  matters  may  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  Miss  Mason’s  authcritative 
advice,  which  is  based  upon  successful 
first-hand  experience." 

After  studying  the  piano  in  Boston 
with  Hans  Ebell,  Miss  Mason  attended 
the  Eastman  School  of  Music  at  the 
University  of  Rochester  and  there  won 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Music.  She 
has  also  studied  group  piano  methods 
at  Teachers’  College,  Columbia  Uni¬ 


BANJOS 


If  h*s  po^UMd.  Wc  H«t«  k.  Orte 
yourt  today.  Sant'  C.  O.  D.  SPSCIAL 
attandoa  gbraB  to  If  AIL  ORDERS. 

Wolfe  Music  Company 

137  E.  Elizabeth  Street 
DETROIT,  MICH. 


Jazz  bears  about  the  same  relation 
to  music  that  the  comic  supplements 
of  our  newspapers  bear  to  art. — Dr. 
H.  J.  Stewart. 
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That  Old  Guitar  of  Mine 

(Continued  from  pace  26) 
for  sfaitar  compositions  at  Brussels. 
His  work  won  first  prixe  but  he  died 
before  hearing  the  good  news. 

Luigi  Legnani  was  born  ten  years 
after  Guiliani  and  was  his  rival. 
Legnani  was  a  friend  of  Paganini 
with  whom  he  is  said  to  have  collabo¬ 
rated  in  the  latter’s  guitar  composi¬ 
tions.  He  accompanied  Paganini  when 
he  abandoned  the  violin  for  the  man¬ 
dolin  in  his  concert  tours.  L^rnani  is 
perhaps  better  known  to  us  through 
his  Thirty-six  Caprices,  Opus  20. 
Many  of  these  are  suitable  for  con¬ 
cert  use,  and  all  are  of  the  highest 
technical  value.  His  style,  although 
not  entirely  original,  yet  has  many 
unique  points. 

Zani  di  Ferranti  taught  the  guitar 
at  Brussels  Conservatoire  for  eight 
years  and  was  retained  by  King  Leo¬ 
pold  of  Belgium  as  court  performer. 

Julio  Regondi  was  a  fine  performer 
and  considered  the  greatest  of  his 
time.  He  gave  concerts  at  the  age  of 
seven  and  was  hailed  as  a  genius  by 
the  critics  of  Europe. 

That  the  guitar  has  always  been  an 
instrument  worthy  of  serious  treat¬ 
ment  is  proven  by  the  fact  that  many 
of  the  great  composers  who  wrote 
for  orchestras,  piano  or  organ,  vm>te 
also  for  the  instrument  which,  per¬ 
haps,  they  loved  most  intimately.  The 
great  Bach  wrote  several  suites  for 
the  lute,  these  later  being  transcribed 
for  violin  and  piano  solos.  Most  of 
these  suites  are  now  obtainable  for 
the  guitar  as  well^  as  for  the  piano 
and  violin  and  are  well  known.  Bach 
also  made  use  of  the  lute  in  the  Saint 
John’s  Passion,  in  which  he  used  a 
special  tuning.  Handel  used  the  guitar 
in  his  oratorio.  The  Resurrection. 

Beethoven  did  not  play  or  write  for 
the  guitar  but  was  in  close  touch  with 
the  guitarists  of  his  day,  some  of 
whom  made  transcriptions  of  his  com¬ 
positions  to  which  he  listened  with  de¬ 
light  and  remarked  that  “the  guitar 
is  a  miniature  orchestra  in  itself.’’ 
Sufficient  proof  that  he  was  a  lover 
of  the  fretted  instruments  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  composed  for  the  mando¬ 
lin. 

Special  mention  must  be  made  of 
Franz  Gruber  who  immortalized  his 
name  with  the  well-known  Christmas 
song.  Silent  Night,  Holy  Night,  which 
he  composed  in  1818  while  an  organist 
at  the  village  of  Oberndorf.  Philip 
Bone,  in  “The  Guitar  and  Mandolin’’ 
says — “On  Christmas  eve  of  the  same 
year,  Joseph  Mohr,  the  pastor  of 
Oberndorf,  visited  the  schoolmaster, 
Gruber,  showed  him  a  Christmas 

(Continued  on  pefe  4S) 
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You  Can  Be  a  Success  in  Music — NOfV! 


Dorothm  is  the  oldest  and  First  Violinist  of  the  Porrers  Qstartet.  Next  in  the  pietnre 
is  Arthnr,  then  Dudley,  a  Juilliard  Fellow,  ’cellist,  atsd  Harold.  Their  hookings  have 
carried  them  from  New  York  to  Califorttia. 


The^lndiana’’ 


ANEWJLh»»ot 


Band  Instruments 


They’ve  proved  it  for  you.  That  you 
don’t  have  to  wait  for  middle  age  to 
attain  success  on  the  Concert  stage — 
if  you’ve  got  the  stuff. 

The  Powers  Quartet,  three  lads  and 
their  sister,  from  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich¬ 
igan,  are  strictly  in  the  professional 
class  with  a  New  York  address,  and 
bookings  that  sound  like  a  symphony 
tour. 

This  remarkable  group  are  all  of 
one  family,  the  children  of  Professor 
J.  Harold  Powers,  head  of  the  music 
department  at  Central  State  Teachers’ 
college.  The  first  violinist.  Miss 
Dorotha  Powers,  who  is  still  under  20, 
already  has  established  herself  as  a 
concert  artist.  For  three  years  she 
was  a  pupil  of  Leopold  Auer,  in  New 
York,  and  last  March  gave  her  debut 
recital  in  Chicago  at  the  Playhouse 
theater. 

Won  Fame  at  IS 

Dudley  Powers,  ’cellist  of  the  group, 
finished  high  school  while  still  under 
16,  and  went  directly  to  New  York, 
where  in  competitive  hearings,  he  won 
a  fellowship  in  the  graduate  school  of 
the  Juilliard  musical  foundation, 
which  fellowship  he  has  continued  to 
hold  for  four  years  of  study  under 
the  great  English  ’cellist,  Felix  Sal- 
mond. 

Harold,  the  second  violinist,  16 
years  old,  and  Arthur,  the  viola  play¬ 
er,  14  years  (dd,  both  have  played  since 
they  were  big  enough  to  hold  instru¬ 
ments  and  have  been  tutored  largely 
by  their  sister. 

This  group  never  uses  notes  in  pub¬ 
lic  appearances,  and  they  include  the 
great  quartets  in  their  programs, 
Haydn,  Schubert  and  Beethoven.  Crit¬ 
ics  who  hear  them  declare  their  mu¬ 
sical  memory  to  be  prodigious.  Each 


member  of  the  group  possesses  abso¬ 
lute  pitch,  the  ability  to  recognize  and 
sound  any  tone. 

Play  Old  Instnimant* 

The  quartet  plays  on  fine  old  instru¬ 
ments,  the  first  violinist  using  a  Tes- 
tore  dated  1716  and  the  ’cellist  a 
Storioni,  the  others  being  Italian  mod¬ 
els  of  the  same  period. 

They  have  appeared  in  30  cities  in 
10  states,  and  have  played  as  many 
as  four  re-engagements  in  the  same 
cities.  They  have  appeared  under  the 
auspices  of  state  teachers’  colleges  in 
Milwaukee,  River  Falls,  and  White- 
water,  Wis.;  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  and  De 
Kalb,  Ill.  The  distribution  of  their 
engagements  ranges  from  Los  An¬ 
geles,  where  they  played  at  the  univer¬ 
sity,  the  City  club  and  at  Whittier,  to 
New  York,  where  they  have  made  sev¬ 
eral  appearances. 

The  mother  of  the  quartet,  Mrs. 
Mary  Brainard  Powers,  is  the  pian¬ 
ist  for  solo  work  in  their  programs, 
and  has  been  responsible  chiefly  for 
the  coaching  in  connection  with  the 
organization.  She  is  a  gn^aduate  of 
piano  from  the  Chicago  Musical  col¬ 
lege,  and  has  been  a  teacher  of  piano 
and  pipe  organ. 


Turn  Now  to  Page  44. 
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Moderately  Priced 
and  REALLY  GOOD! 

4T  last — a  line  of  raaXh  good, 
k  strictly  stssmdard  band  instru- 
^  menu  within  the  price  reach  of 
even  the  schoolboy  or  school^L  A  line 
which  every  instructor  should  investi¬ 
gate  thoroughly  before  selecting  or 
recommending  a  single  instrument. 

For  years  it  has  been  recog;nized  that 
the  instrumenu  built  on  price  appeal 
are  not  of  sufficient  quality  to  enable 
die  player  to  make  proper  progress, 
and  that  the  standard  msJtes  are  very 
often  found  too  expensive  by  the  youtn 
which  consdtutes  the  greater  part  of 
band  instrument  students. 

Now  — from  India^  tbe  greatest 
band  instrument  building  state— comes 
the  "Indiana”  line,  combining  quality 
and  durability  with  a  price  witmn  the 
student’s  means,  to  supply  the  lone 
felt  demand  for  a  striedy  standard  and 
"NOT  too  expensive”  instrument. 

The  new  "Indianas”  have  all  the 
essential  attributes  of  superior  tone, 
tune,  ease  in  blowins,  and  sturdiness. 
Appropriately  and  distinctively  en¬ 
graved  with  the  head  of  an  Inaiana 
mdian  Chief,  they  inspire  their  owners 
with  the  pride  which  goes  far  to  keep 
them  at  their  practicing  and  playing. 

Both  in  consideration  of  studentt 
and  themselves,  instructors  will  be  in¬ 
terested  to  know  more  about  this  in¬ 
strument  which  strikes  so  happy  a 
medium  of  high  quality  and  appealing 
price— instruments  which  not  only  wiU 
encoun^  the  studena  to  go  further 
and  do  better,  but  will  inspire  others 
to  follow  in  their  path. 

W«  wilt  b*  sUd  to  furnith  details  of  the 
new  "Indiana**  fine  withont  the  tliahtest  oUi- 
aadoa  to  the  inquiier,  and  to  co-of>eratc  Aillr 
with  teacher  and  instructor  in  the  interest  of 
more  good  music  and  asore  good  plarcrs. 

Do  not  make  the  asis  take  of  selecting  or  rec- 
osamending  equipment  until  you  have  investi¬ 
gated  faUr  tb^’Indiana**  line.  WRITS  NOW! 

The 

INDIANA 

Band  Instrument  Co. 

EEJUgAMT,  iXmUNA 
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The  Story 
of  the  Flute 

(Continued  from  pace  11) 


Specialized  Service 

for 

Te€u:her— Professional— Stuiient 

VEGA  and  LUDWIG  BANJOS 
VEGA  TRUMPETS  and  TROMBONES 


ward  a  little  and  when  standing  pat 
most  of  the  weight  of  the  body  upon 
the  other  foot.  The  head  is  tamed 
slightly  to  the  left,  the  flate  being  bal¬ 
anced  between  the  thamb  of  the  right 
hand,  and  the  first  joint  of  the  left 
forefinger,  permitting  the  instrament 
to  slant  down  at  the  end  at  the  play¬ 
er’s  right,  at  not  too  sharp  an  angle. 

Keep  the  body  erect,  with  the  shoal- 
ders  thrown  back  a  little  to  facilitate 
deep  breathing.  The  right  thamb 
shoald  be  placed  well  ap  on  the  side 
of  the  instrament,  rather  than  apon 
the  nnder  side.  It  is  only  in  this  po¬ 
sition  that  it  correctly  and  efficiently 
performs  the  fnnction  of  holding  the 
instrament.  Do  not  hold  the  fingers 
in  too  carved  a  manner,  nor  yet  qnite 
straight,  bat  bent  slightly  over  the 
keys  in  a  position  that  will  permit 
more  of  striking  them  little  blows 
rather  than  for  poshing  them  down. 
Here  is  an  old,  old  story,  often  told, 
yet  so  good  that  it  will  bear  telling 
many  times  again — ^practice  before  a 
mirror  occasionally  to  assnre  yoarself 
of  a  nataral,  gracefal  attitade. 

Time 

Assaming  the  stadent  has  a  work¬ 
ing  knowledge  of  the  mdiments  of 
mask,  it  is  well  to  mention  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  strict  observance  of 
time.  In  my  opinion,  the  ability  to 
keep  good  time  is  more  important  than 
a  good  tone,  since  it  follows  that  no 
matter  how  sweet  yonr  tone  may  be, 
it  will  be  of  no  ase  to  yoa  anless  yon 
can  play  in  strict  time  so  that  yoa  are . 
enabled  to  play  with  other  perform¬ 
ers.  Continaally  playing  alone  bars 
one  from  the  greatest  pleasare  of  fiate 
playing — ensemble  work — and  anless 
yoar  time  is  correct  yoa  will  always 
have  to  play  alone. 

Before  starting  to  practice  a  nam- 
ber,  be  it  a  solo  or  exercise,  observe 
closely  the  meter  signatare.  Unless 
yoa  anderstand  everything  it  implies, 
do  not  play  a  note  ,nnUl  yoa  have 
foand  oat  the  fall  significance  of  it. 
Until  yoa  have  safficient  control  of 
yoar  tempo  and  time  division  of  the 
measares,  it  is  extremely  advisable 
to  beat  time  with  yoar  foot.  A  metro¬ 
nome  is  certainly  better,  bat  some 
stadents  find  it  difficalt  to  play  with 
saeh  a  device,  as  it  makes  no  allow¬ 
ance  for  inability  to  read  at  sight. 
Either  method  is  good,  bat  one  shoald 
never  beat  with  the  foot  while  play¬ 
ing  in  pablic. 


Ready  Stretched  Banjo  Heads 
Strings — Special  and  Standard 
Bridges,  Picks — Large  Assortment 
All  Instrument  Accessories 

Milton  G.Wolf 

The  Banjo  Man 

Dept.  59—816  Kimball  Bldg.  CHICAGO  "SERVKC  with  a  smile' 
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SAVES  YOU  MONEY  ON  (NEW  OR  REBUILT) 
STANDARD  MAKE  MUSICAL  INSTRUMENTS 
MONTHLY  BARGAIN  UST  FREE 
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Our  Conservatory  Model  is  predaion  made,  of  heavy  triple  silver  plate, 
complete  with  fine  Alligator  Case.  Specially  priced  for  students,  or  can 
be  bought  by  naaking  a  very  small  &wt  payment. 
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Courses  By  Correspondence 

All  Band  Instruments 


Special  Course 

A  special  course  is  offered  for  Band 
and  Orchestra  Directors  and  Music 
Supervisors,  prepared  by  the  greatest 
audiority  who  ever  wrote  <mi  this  sub- 
j«=  FREDERICK  NEIL  INNES. 

A  Few  Members  of  our  Resident  School  Faculty 

Rob’t  W.  Steveas.. Piano  aa4  Pipe  Organ  Carrol  Martin . Troaibooe 

Adolph  Prochaaka.Clarinat  and  tiuophona  Jerry  Cimera  . Trombone 

goMst  Poefaia . Comet  and  Trnapet  Wm.  Konrad  . VWia 

Andrew  V.  ScM . PTiis^n 
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Clarence  Warmelin 

Artist  Instructor 
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Spocial  attention  to  School  Band  and 
Orchestra  Students 

Ssad  far  illawratad  boeUat  wkh  pictnrai  of  groat 
actisM  I  hero  taaght 

Studio,  3430  Broadway 
CahoMot  4989 

Private  Loop  Studio,  313  S.  Wabash  Ave. 
Chicago,  Illinois 
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Have  Some  Fun! 
rs  Make  Some  Money! 

With  a  Little  Dance  Band 

_  (Continued  from  page  It) 

chestra.  By  doing  this  your  orchestra 
will  sound  different  than  the  other 
“hum-drum”  orchestras  and  naturally, 
will  be  more  in  demand.  This  may 
take  more  time  in  rehearsing  but  you 
will  be  rewarded  in  the  end  by  really 
*.  having  a  fine  organisation;  and  re¬ 
member,  no  great  thing  has  been  per¬ 
formed  without  a  lot  of  perseverance 
and  patienee. 

Now,  this  is  not  a  very  long  article 
for  such  a  big  subject  but  it  will 
convey  the  major  idea  and  then  any 
of  you  can  ask  such  questions  as  you 
would  like  to  have  me  answer.  If  yon 
encounter  any  difficulties  in  organiz¬ 
ing  your  Dance  Orchestras,  finding 
suitable  arrangements,  or  meet  with 
obstacles  of  any  kind,  I  will  be  very 
glad  to  help  yon  in  an  advisory  way, 
in  the  reading  columns  of  The  Sehooi 
Mutieiatu  Just  write  me  in  care  of 
this  magazine  and  watch  for  your  re¬ 
ply  (if  I  can  answer  your  question)  in 
the  next  issue. 

The  Summer  Course  at  Cinduuati 

Intensive  courses  in  public  sehooi 
music,  supervised  by  Sarah  Tancey 
Cline,  attracted  to  the  Crilege  of  Mu¬ 
sic  of  Cincinnati  many  interesting 
personages  from  different  parts  of  the 
country  for  this  summor. 

Prominent  in  the  group  of  summer 
jPS  school  students  in  the  department  pre- 
—  sided  over  by  Miss  Cline  were  Alberta 

[  Cosset,  identified  with  the  public 

schools  of  Richmond,  Indiana;  Eu¬ 
genia  Gnisi,  Findlay,  Ohio;  Pearl  Lay- 
cock,  Director  of  Music  in  the  schools 
,^}  of  Norwalk,  Ohio;  Hazel  Piercy,  who 
is  musical  supervisor  in  Newport, 
Ohio,  and  George  Miller,  Supervisor 
snM  of  Music  in  the  schools  of  Otway  and 
Rardom,  Ohio. 

What  would  seem  to  be  a  really 
remarkable  forward  step  in  the  re- 

_  vision  of  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica, 

— I  now  nearing  completion,  is  the  fact 

that  one  of  the  three  final  readers  to 
^  pass  on  corrected  proofs  is  a  high- 
J  school  boy.  If,  after  careful  perusal, 

he  is  unable  to  comprehend  an  article, 
the  author  of  the  article  must  clarify 
it  so  that  the  boy  is  able  to  under¬ 
stand  it.  Such  a  method  is  bound  to 
extend  the  usefulness  of  this  great 
»  work  of  knowledge. 


I  Hare  you  subscribed  to 

.  .  The  School  Musician? 

I  See  ottr  Special  Offer  on  Page  44 
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SAXOPHONE  end  CLARINET 
IRAYERS 

Ton  CM  Insvnvc  roar  too*  m4  pior  kottar 
m4  Mite  br  MteS  a 

BAILEY  AMPUTONB 

A  SexiUe  coihioa  tnapoiS  fai  tba  Bgaton 
which  allowi  free  vifariiioa  or  tooe  aM  ab- 
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whom  the  sinsrer  alleges  he  did  not 
adequately  appreciate  while  she  was 
alive,  but  whom,  now  she  is  dead,  he 
apparently  loves  more  than  is  quite 
proper.  When  he  has  finished,  his 
wife  opens  a  pair  of  sleepy  eys,  and 
remarks  placidly:  "Very  nice,  dear. 
But  do  you  see  what  the  time  is?” 

Even  in  those  days,  however,  de¬ 
lightful  singing  by  amateurs  was  to 
be  heard  occasionally;  though  at  that 
period  taste  was  on  such  a  low  plane 
that  singers  who  were  content  to  rely 
on  "a  few  strong  instincts  and  a  few 
plain  rules”  were  thought  little  of, 
because,  not  having  learnt  a  few  vocal 
tricks  from  a  "good”  man,  they  sang 
naturally,  like  the  thrush,  rather  than 
like  toy  canaries. 

Many  years  ago,  in  a  charming,  low- 
ceilinged,  "chintzy”  drawing  room,  in 
an  old  house  in  the  depths  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  I  heard  a  child  of  about  thirteen 
sing  the  "Skye  Boat  Song”.  Since 
then  I  have  frequently  heard  the  same 
song  sung  by  much  more  accomplished 


vocalists.  But,  in  eflFectiveness,  none 
of  them  equalled  that  child’s  render¬ 
ing — so  tunefully  sedate,  and  with  just 
a  hint  of  tears  in  the  tones  of  her 
voice. 

Artificiality,  in  music,  as  in  so  many 
other  matters,  reigned  supreme.  For 
amateur  musicians  to  show  real 
proficiency  —  "the  art  that  conceals 
art” — was  considered  "not  quite  nice”, 
while  professional  artists  were  re¬ 
garded  more  or  less  as  social  inferiors : 
a  little  above  the  servants,  perhaps; 
but  more  dangerous,  beeauae  of  their 
Bohemian  habitat 

I  well  remember  attending  a  concert 
once,  in  a  local  Corn  Exchange — a 
great  bare  building,  with  a  high  plat¬ 
form  at  one  end,  with  a  few  plants  on 
it,  and  some  screens  as  a  background 
to  the  artists.  Most  of  the  members 
of  the  audience  looked  as  dull  and 
chilly  as  their  surroundings;  and  the 
earlier  items  in  the  program  did  little 
to  lighten  the  general  feeling  of  gloom. 
Then  Madame  Alice  Gomez  came  on, 
to  sing.  She  shook  her  plump  should¬ 
ers,  and  smiled  at  us,  as  if  she  was 
pleased  to  see  us,  and  as  if  she  expect¬ 
ed  (as  well  she  might)  that  we  should 
be  pleased  to  see  her.  During  the 
applause,  with  which  some  of  us  greet¬ 
ed  this  well-known  singer,  I  heard  an 
elderly  spinster  behind  me  say,  in  aci¬ 
dulated  tones:  "I  don’t  think  I  like 
her;  she  has  too  much  assurance!” 

In  those  words  is  summed  up  the 
mental  attitude  of  many  of  the  so- 
called  "educated  classes”  towards 
nearly  all  those  men  and  women  who 
had  won  fame  (or  who  were  strug¬ 
gling  to 'win  fame)  as  exponents  of 
any  of  the  Arts. 

Things  gradually  became  better. 
But  in  those  "brassy  days”  before  the 
Great  War,  and  before  the  cinema 
became  a  favorite  form  of  pastime, 
people  attended  concerts,  not  so  much 
because  they  cared  for  music,  but  be¬ 
cause  a  concert  was  the  only  kind  of 
entertainment  available.  And  the 
public  were  still  inclined  to  view  the 
performers  and  those  responsible  for 
the  arrangements,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  they  did  the  animals  and  their 
keepers  in  a  travelling  menagerie. 

When,  at  a  concert  held  in  a  large 
theater  in  a  certain  provincial  town, 
the  local  agent  announced  that  the 
star  performer,  the  youthful  Mischa 
Elman,  had  missed  his  train,  but  was 
coming  by  motor  car,  the  greater  part 
of  the  audience  hooted  with  derision. 
Which  was  to  a  certain  extent  ex¬ 
cusable,  perhaps,  because,  at  that  time, 
for  anyone  to  travel  fifty  miles  in  a 
motor  car,  and  reach  their  destination 
in  a  reasonable  period,  and  without 
having  suffered  a  series  of  break- 


Let*s  Have  a  Little  Music 

(Continued  from  pace  II) 
the  Parish  Tea.  And  I  shall  insist 
that  Beatrice  plays  her  violin.  Her 
father  and  I  have  paid  for  her  to  have 
lessons  from  a  good  man  for— oh, 
quite  a  long  time;  and  it’s  perfectly 
ridiculous  the  way  she  pretends  she 
does  not  play  well  enough  to  perform 

before  a  few  friends . ” 

The  scene,  and  the  sounds,  which  al¬ 
most  certainly  follow,  will  easily  be 
recollected  by  older  readers.  Flora’s 
wobbly  rendering  of  several  anemic 
ditties.  Mr.  Jones’  reedy  tenor  voice 
breaking  into  little  squeals  at  emo¬ 
tional  moments.  Beatrice  playing  her 
violin,  very  badly,  and  with  such  a 
sulky  air  that  her  mother  longs  to 
shake  her.  And  "the  Reverend”,  hav¬ 
ing  brought  at  least  a  suggestion  of 
fresh  air  into  the  overheated  atmo¬ 
sphere  by  booming  forth  "Nancy  Lee” 
and  "They  all  love  Jack”,  elects  to  end 
the  evening  with  a  passionate  declara¬ 
tion  concerning  a  lady  named  "Thora”, 
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downs,  was  a  most  unusual  occurrence. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  afternoon, 
however,  the  agrent  appeared  once 
more;  this  time  dragr^ng  Mischa  El¬ 
man  by  the  arm;  and,  pushing  the 
young  violinist  to  the  front  of  the 
stage,  the  agent  gesticulated,  very 
much  like  an  amateur  conjurer  who, 
after  several  mishaps,  has  at  last  man- 
agred  to  produce  a  rabbit  from  a  hat. 

The  concert  ended  with  Elman  play¬ 
ing  Mendelssohn’s  Violin  Concerto, 
very  delightfully.  This  was  of  special 
interest  to  one  member  of  the  audience, 
whose  only  previous  acquaintance  with 
the  work  had  been  through  an  ar- 
rani^ment  of  it  as  a  pianoforte  duet, 
which,  in  past  years,  he  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  playing  with  the  wife  of 
his  music  master.  It  is  doubtless  true, 
as  the  late  A.  B.  Walkley  said,  that  the 
“fancy  for  ‘adaptation,’  ‘rearrange¬ 
ment’,  or  the  rehandling  of  existing 
material,  has  been  the  bane  of  all  art.’’ 
Yet,  when  the  gramophone  was  in  its 
infancy,  and  the  wireless  transmission 
of  music  had  not  even  been  dreamed  of, 
it  was  no  bad  thing  to  get  some  inkling 
of  the  structure  and  the  melodies  of 


music  of  the  better  class;  even  if  such 
music,  in  its  orignnal  form,  was  in¬ 
tended  to  be  played  as  a  violin  solo 
with  orchestral  accompaniment,  rather 
than  by  two  pairs  of  hands  on  “that 
dear  old  domestic  animal,  the  piano”. 
Moreover,  the  compositions  of  Men¬ 
delssohn  (including  the  “Songs  with¬ 
out  Words”)  were  of  a  decidedly 
higher  standard  than  most  of  the 
music  that  was  to  be  heard  in  the 
home,  and  from  concert  platforms,  in 
those  far-off  days. 

Harvey  Elwes,  in  Sockbut, 
London,  Eng. 
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Ring  Out!  Wild  Bells! 

The  first  school  of  “campanologry” 
in  America,  to  teach  the  art  of  bell¬ 
playing,  will  be  inaugurated  next  sea¬ 
son  by  the  Curtis  Institute  of  Music,  it 
is  announced  by  Josef  Hofmann,  direc¬ 
tor.  There  are  only  two  other  schools 
of  this  art  in  the  world,  one  at  Ma- 
lines,  Belgium,  and  the  other  at  Ox¬ 
ford  University.  Students  of  the  Cur¬ 
tis  Institute  will  be  sent  to  Mountain 
Lake,  Fla.,  where  Edward  Bok  has 
erected  the  famous  Singing  Tower. 
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That  Old  Guitar  of  Mine 

(ContlnoAd  from  PM>*  4a) 
hymn  he  had  jnat  written,  and  re¬ 
quested  him  to  set  it  to  music  for  two 
solo  voices  and  chorus  with  guitar  ac¬ 
companiment.  Gruber  read  the  poem, 
composed  the  parts  and  accompani¬ 
ment  as  desired,  returning  it  the  same 
evening  to  the  clergymen,  and  on 
Christmas  night  of  the  year  1818,  in 
a  small,  insignificant  church  on  the 
lonely  mountainside  this  devotional 
and  inspiring  hymn  was  sung  for  the 
first  time,  with  its  accompaniment  of 
guitar.”  Gruber  was  a  prolific  com¬ 
poser,  having  written  more  than  a 
hundred  masses,  and  a  great  number 
of  instrumental  pieces,  many  of  which 
were  for  guitar.  Unfortunately  most 
of  his  works  were  lost.  He  was  bom 
in  Hochburg,  a  village  in  upper  Aus¬ 
tria,  in  1787,  and  died  in  1868  at 
Hallein  near  Salxbnrg. 

Anton  DiabeUi,  1781-1868,  better 
known  in  this  country  as  a  piano  peda¬ 
gogue,  was  a  master  of  the  guitar  for 
which  he  wrote  many  studies,  sonatas 
and  sonatinas,  some  with  piano  accom¬ 
paniment.  He  was  the  publisher  of 
many  of  Schubert’s  songs,  and  was  a 
friend  of  the  great  Viennese.  This  was 
natural,  as  they  were  not  only  musi¬ 
cians  but  loved  the  same  instrument. 
Three  of  Schubert’s  guitars  are  still 
in  existence  in  Vienna,  and  proof  that 
he  was  a  fine  guitarist  may  be  recog¬ 
nised  from  his  quartet  written  for 
guitar,  flute,  violin  and  violincello. 
The  guitar  part,  although  not  ex¬ 
tremely  difficult,  is  rich  in  every  effect 
of  which  the  instrument  is  capable, 
and  this  could  only  have  been  written 
by  one  who  knew  and  played  it  veil. 
This  work  was  played  for  the  first 
time  in  this  country  last  year  by  the 
Elena  de  Sayn  String  Quartet  in 
Washington,  D.  C.,  the  writer  playing 
the  guitar  part. 

Several  of  Schubert’s  songs  can  be 
obtained  today  as  they  were  originally 
written  by  him  with  guitar  accom¬ 
paniment.  Comparing  these  with  his 
later  songs  written  with  piano  accom¬ 
paniment  we  can  plainly  see  that,  even 
when  vrriting  for  piano,  he  was  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  guitar,  the  instrument 
which  he  perhaps  loved  the  best.  How¬ 
ever  this  may  be,  true  it  is  that  his 
guitar  always  hung  above  his  bed. 

Berlioz,  in  spite  of  his  family’s 
wishes  that  he  become  a  doctor,  “one 
of  the  bad  lot,”  as  he  wrote  his  father, 
meaning  that  he  would  never  be  a  good 
doctor,  studied  harmony  and  composi¬ 
tion  on  the  guitar,  as  this  was  the  only 
polyphonic  instrument  of  which  he 
had  any  knowledge.  He  also  taught  it 
in  a  girls’  school  in  Paris  in  order  to 
earn  his  living  when  his  allowance  was 
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cut  off  by  bis  parents  after  bis  refusal 
to  continue  his  medical  studies. 

Carl  Maria  ron  Weber  was  also  a 
guitarist  and  wrote  a  great  deal  for  it. 
Some  of  his  songs  with  guitar  accom¬ 
paniment  are  still  in  existence  as  well 
as  a  divertimento  for  guitar  and 
piano,  and  other  works. 

Nicolo  Paganini,  the  “Wixard  of  the 
Violin,”  neglected  that  instrument  for 
a  period  of  several  years  and  devoted 
his  time  to  the  guitar  and  mandolin  on 
which  instruments  he  became  as  great 
a  virtuoso  as  on  the  violin.  He  wrote 
profusely  for  the  guitar,  and  his  com¬ 
positions  include  twelve  sonatas  for 
violin  and  guitar,  one  for  guitar  with 
violin  accompaniment,  an  unusual 
combination  but  very  effective  due  to 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  virtuoso  on  both 
these  instruments;  a  number  of  solos 
and  a  quintet  for  guitar,  two  violins, 
viola  and  violoncello. 

Luigi  Boccherini,  1740-1905,  another 
great  Italian  musician,  best  known  to 
us  throuih  his  celebrated  Minuet, 
wrote  several  string  quintets,  three  of 
which  are  obtainable.  The  instrumen¬ 
tation  of  these  is  two  violins,  viola, 
violoncello  and  guitar.  These  quintets 
are  characteristic  of  his  style,  the 
'cello  parts  being  of  equal  importance 
as  the  guitar,  as  Boccherini,  who  was 
a  fine  cellist  as  well  as  guitarist,  knew 
how  to  use  both  these  instruments  to 
great  advantage  in  a  string  combina¬ 
tion.  His  third  quintet  in  D  has  been 
performed  twice  in  this  country.  One 
performance  was  given  in  New  York, 
Mrs.  Bickford  playing  the  guitar,  and 
the  other  was  given  in  Washington, 
D.  C.,  by  the  Elena  de  Sayn  Quintet  at 
the  City  Club,  the  writer  playing  the 
guitar  parti  Boccherini  also  wrote  a 
quintet  for  guitar,  violin,  oboe,  'cello 
and  bass. 

The  fascinating  power  and  subtle 
charms  of  the  guitar  can  best  be  illus¬ 
trated  by  mentioning  the  effect  that 
it  had  on  the  composer  of  Faust,  the 
great  French  musician,  Charles  {Gou¬ 
nod.  In  the  Opera  Museum  of  Paris 
there  is  a  guitar  on  which  Gounod  in¬ 
scribed  ”Nemi,  24  Aprile,  1862,  in 
memory  of  the  happy  occasion.”  The 
happy  occasion  referred  to  was  that 
one  evening,  while  vacationing  by  the 
beautiful  lake  at  Nemi  in  Italy,  he 
heard  a  man  singing  in  the  distance  to 
the  accompaniment  of  his  guitar,  and 
was  so  enraptured  by  it  that  he  moved 
in  the  direction  of  the  music  and,  upon 
reaching  the  singer,  spoke  to  him. 
In  Gounod's  words,  he  “wished  he 
could  buy  both  the  singer  and  the 
guitar,”  W,  as  that  was  not  possible 
he  did  the  next  best  thing,  buying  the 
guitar  on  which  he  wrote  as  mention¬ 
ed  above.  Gounod  learned  to  play  this 
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FOB  BALB  AT  ALL  DBALXBB 

EDWARD  B.  STRAIGHT 

Drum  Studio 

D«pt  M.  ns  w.  WaoUactoa  Be 
CHICAOO.  ILL. 


Toskey- 

Heller 

Studios 


MASON  SLADE 

ORGANIST 

SHERIDAN  SURF  HOTEL 


Complete  Courses  in 

Piano 

Voice 

Organ 

Theory 

Violin 

Dramatic  Art 
Languages 


CELLO 


Now  Taught  by  ANNE  SLACK 

Popular  Chicago  Coacert  Attita 


Pupils  prepared  for 
Church  -  Cimcert  -  Oratorio 


DIRECTOBS 

Amy  Leslie  Toskey 
Edith  Philips  Heller 
Efficient  teachers  in  all  departmenta 


For  Class  Teaching  •  •  •  • 
W.  J.  ECKHARD’S 

PREMIER 
TENOR  BANJO 

METHOD 


1510  Finchley  House 
23  E.  Jackson  Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


Aa  glMutary  Priaata  QraSa.  Oraat  far  data 
taarktag.  Naw  arataw  ol  Bagarias.  V«t  cara> 
folly  gradad.  Iota  tha  aaitaed  lor  kajhiaara  aad 
tba  KIDDIBB.  Caa  alao  ba  aaad  for  ia«tadaal 
inalractiea  aa  wdl  aa  claaa  we^  Ww  porpoaita 
orrhtoa  to  prapara  tha  popU  for  THB  FiRBT 
THOUGHT  IN  TIMOR  BANJO  CHOKOB 
tor  Uw  BBOINNXB.  Phaty  af  Otigiaal 
MdodUa. 

PRICE,  75c 

Don  SantoB  Publhhing  Co^  Inc. 

Dope.  77, 55  Orlaana  Sc,  Rechataac,  N.  Y. 


Interviews  Without  Obligation 

William  Shakespeare 

VOICE  TEACHER 

413-13  Fine  Arts  Bldg.,  Chicago,  m. 

Pbooa  WabMh  «71S 
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JOHN  DWIGHT 

TENOR 


SAMPLE 


VOCAL  INSTRUCmm 
607  Fine  Atts  Building 
Td.  Wabuh  8097 


Wabash  2105  Midway  2600 


Maurice  Rosenfeld 

Music  Critic,  Chicago  Dailf  News 
Lecturer  -  Pianist  •  Teadaer 

AvaHabla  for  Lmum  m  IlMicd  TW>w 
821  Kimban  HaU  TaL  HamMO  3035 


ALEXANDER  NAKUTIN 

Teacher  of  Voice 

a«r 

B^inners  and  Professionals 

823  KimbaO  Bldg. 

TaL  WahMK  TSSf 


MAGNUS 

VOICE 

V 

707  Rne  Arts  Bldg. 


The  filinois  Piano  College 

SdSBBLMN  AVE. 

3Sth  Sckoot  StMom 


ElMaor  M.  Norkstt 
EdMi  K.  JohaaM  • 
Looi*  Zaadv  •  • 
Mari*  BitMr  -  • 
Braa  Bajrlw  •  • 
amk  EImo  .  •  • 


-  •  Piaao 

-  .  Piaao 
.  •  VioHa 
.  •  Voict 

-  Daadag 
DraaMtk  An 


Inez  Hubbard  Hicks 

SOPRANO 

TKACHKK  OP  VOICI 
CONCERT  —  ORATORIO 
910  Kimball  Building 
Wabash  9039  Res.  Td.  Qcn  Etlrn  915 


PLORKNCS  OKANDLAMD 

GALAJIKIAN 

OONCBVr  PIANIST 
C0MP08BR  .  ACCOMPANIST 
Pacahy  of  tho  Qinria  laatteata  of  Maaic 
aaS  AIM  Ana 
14M  KIMBALL  HALL 
TaL  Wabash  ms  Xaa.  Td.  Ma|i*eod  SM 


KENNETH 

FISKE 

Concert  Violinist 
PKOORAMS 

CONCKKTS  —  RXCITALS 
Taachiaf  Studios: 

American  Conservatory  of  Music 

WabaA  SMS 

Kaddsaca:  SSSSK  Wlathruf  Avil 

UaesM  STM 


instrument  well  and  some  of  his  com* 
positions  which  he  wrote  for  it  are 
obtainable. 

Francesco  Tarrega,  who  died  several 
years  ago,  was  one  of  the  greatest 
guitarists  that  has  ever  lived.  He 
made  transcriptions  of  many  of  the 
works  of  practically  all  the  great  com¬ 
posers  which  he  interpreted  with  deep 
insight.  He  was  one  of  the  first  com¬ 
posers  to  depart  from  musical  super¬ 
ficialities  and  wrote  only  what  was  of 
intrinsic  value.  His  works  embrace 
more  transcriptions  than  original  com¬ 
positions.  His  Capriccio  Arabe  which 
is  of  typical  Spanish  character  as  are 
all  his  compositions,  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  guitar  solos  ever  written. 

Ernest  Shand,  an  English  guitarist 
who  also  died  a  few  years  ago,  wrote 
many  original  compositions  which,  al¬ 
though  not  diflScult,  are  very  effective. 
He  also  wrote  fantasies  on  national 
airs. 

The  life  of  Manuel  y  Ferrer  should 
be  particularly  interesting  to  Amer¬ 
icans.  Although  of  pure  Spanish  par¬ 
entage  he  was  an  American  by  birth, 
having  been  born  in  lower  California 
in  1828.  When  but  a  little  boy  he 
started  strumming  on  his  father’s  gui¬ 
tar,  later  taking  it  up  seriously,  and 
at  about  the  age  of  twenty-five  was  an 
established  teacher  in  San  Francisco 
where  his  musical  activities  were 
numerous.  He  is  considered  one  of  the 
most  distingnished  guitarists  and  was 
a  prolific  composer.  Many  of  his  com¬ 
positions  and  transcriptions  are  pub¬ 
lished  in  this  country  and  abroad  and 
a  great  number  are  still  to  be  seen  in 
manuscript. 

Of  the  present-day  European  gui¬ 
tarists,  Llobet  and  Segovia  are  the 
two  outstanding  artists. '  The  latter  is 
already  well  known  in  this  country 
having  given  nearly  sixty  concerts 
since  his  debnt  in  New  York  in  Janu¬ 
ary  of  last  year.  He  was  born  in  a 
small  city  near  Granada,  Spain,  and 
is  thirty-three  years  of  age.  He  gave 
his  first  public  concert  at  the  age  of 
fifteen  and  has  since  appeared  in 
practically  all  the  principal  cities  of 
the  world. 

Heinrich  Albert,  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  prolific  guitar  composers, 
and  a  pedagogue  of  note,  is  now  living 
in  Germany  and  still  contributing 
valnable  works  for  lovers  of  this  in¬ 
strument.  A  thorough  study  of  his 
methods  and  studies  will  insure  the 
student  a  finished  technique,  and  in 
these  works  are  included  all  the  ef¬ 
fects  known  to  us  at  the  present  day. 

Among  the  most  active  guitarists  in 
this  country  at  present  are  William 
Foden,  Johnson  Bane,  George  C. 
Krick,  Vahdah  Olcott  Bickford,  and 
William  D.  Moyer. 


Df  M  LMSSOHS 

PIAHO  AMD  AIX 
IHBTmVMMHTa. 

GmcUmc  Ioc 

Axel  Christensen  School 

S8  K.  JacfcaoK  BIW.  HarrIaM  M70 

SEND  FOR  CATALOG 

Th«  Chkafo  Piano  CoUcaa,  now  in  bs  tbirtih 
third  yoar,  offtn  anparior  coortM  in 

PIANO  -  VOICB  -  VIOLIN  •  ORGAN 
HARP  .  THEORY  -  WIND  AND 
STRING  INSTRUMENTS 
Alao  pcovidaa  a  Taachwi*  Traininc  Couraa. 
Pnblic  School  Muaic  and  Dranaatic  Art.  A 
ttroab  wtriinalaatic  lacnlty  and  a  bappy  pro- 
graaalaa  atndaat  body.  Catalogna  (ivaa  tuMeo 
raaaa.  Addna  Sacrotary, 

CHICAGO 
PIANO  COLLEGE 

927  Kimball  Bldg. 

Harmon  H.  Watt.  Praa. 
Tdepboaa  Harriaon  022S 

Bureau  o/Fine  Arts 

JESSIE  B.  HALL,  DiNctor 
610  PINE  ARTS  BUILDING 
410  Mkhican  Bonlavard  Chkago 


PLORRNCE 

BERNSTEIN 

VOICE 

CONCERTS  —  PUPILS  —  RECITALS 
820  KimbaU  BM*. _ Webatar  712S 

Arthur  C.  Becker 

ORGANIST 
PIANIST 
Available  for  Organ 
Programa. 

DE  PAUL  UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL  OF  MUSIC 


JAZZ 


2235  Sheffield  Ave. 

.Tel.  Lincoln  1611 

LEARN  TO  PLAY 
Flute 

Oboe,  Clarinet,  Bassoon 
French  Horn 

(Praadi  Syatem  Taught) 

BARTHEL  SCHOOL 
OF  MUSIC 

23  B.  JACKSON  BLVD. 

Phone  Harrison  4054 
Write  for  Cmtidog 


A  Thoroughly  Reiiuble  School 

Balatka  Aci^deiaj  of  Musical  Art 

-  -  PoaadMl  XSTt  •  • 

UCK  AMNA  R.  BALATKA.  Pladdmt 
Awlaud  tp  a  Oirpa  a(  TMity  Artlat  Inatiartaii, 
DKPASTniNTS 

Piano.  Votea.  TtoSn.  OaUa,  DraMtle  Art.  Bahaal  af 
Optra.  Phydcal  Cnttart,  PIpa  Oitan.  Thaoiy. 
OrchMlmato,  Maadotta.  Qaltar.  BM. 

M  E.  Jaakaaa  Mad.  CMnna.  IS. 
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For  the  Classroom 


The  height  of  the  Model  216 
(3  ft.  8  in.)  allows  the  teacher 
an  unobstructed  view  of  the  class 
over  the  top  of  the  piano. 


THE  HAMILTON 


School  Piano  Style  216 


WITH  the  demonstrated  success  of 
the  modern  plan  of  group  piano 
instruction,  there  is  no  limit  to  the 
number  of  children  who  may  be  offered 
the  opportunity  as  part  of  the  regular 
school  curriculum. 

The  important  point  to  consider — 
which  is  the  BEST  piano  for  the  pur¬ 
pose? 

The  Hamilton  Piano.  Model  216.  is 
the  ideal  piano  for  the  classroom.  The 
teacher  has  an  unobstructed  view  of  her 
class  over  the  top  of  the  instrument. 
She  can  play  and  direct  at  the  same  time. 


This  gives  the  teacher  a  better  op¬ 
portunity  to  do  justice  to  her  work, 
without  employing  an  accompanist,  and 
it  is  a  wonderful  improvement  over  the 
old  method  of  class  instruction. 

This  Hamilton  is  so  built  that  twe) 
small  boys  can  move  it  easily  from  one 
class  room  to  another. 

This  Hamilton  is  available  in  beau¬ 
tifully  figured  mahogany  and  walnut 
cases.  The  finish  and  workmanship 
maintain  in  every  way  the  high  stand¬ 
ards  of  excellence  for  which  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  Piano  is  famous. 


834  Schools.  Colleges.  Churches  and 
Musical  Institutions  use  and  en¬ 
thusiastically  endorse  the  HAMIL¬ 
TON  Piano. 

300  HAMILTON  Pianos  purchased 
during  the  war  for  use  in  Army 
Cantonments. 

Over  125.000  HAMILTON  Pianos  in 
the  homes  of  Satisfied  Customers. 

1 80  HAMILTON  Pianos  were  pur¬ 
chased  for  the  Minneapolis  Public 
Schools. 


If  your  school  does  not  have  sufficient  funds  at  the  present 
time  to  purchase  a  Hamilton  School  Special,  send  for  our 
booklet,  ‘“Fifteen  Ways  to  Raise  the  Money.” 

pimto  Co 

323  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago 
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^Idy  tffe  Instrument 
Qreat  Artists  Use 

if  you  desire  to  progress  rapidly  and 
achieve  fame  you  must  have  the  best 
instrument  money  can  buy 


Instant  response  .  .  .  accurate  intonation  .  .  .  perfect  tune  .  .  .  true  tone 
.  .  .  easiest  playing  qualities  .  .  .  these  requirements  your  instrument  must 
meet,  if  you  are  to  progress  rapidly  and  achieve  success. 

Regardless  of  your  standing  in  the  School  Band  you  are  constantly 
striving  to  improve  your  playing.  Maybe  it’s  your  tone,  perhaps  rapid 
execution  is  your  difficulty.  Regardless  of  the  handicap,  a  Buescher  True- 
Tone  instrument  will  enaUe  you  to  advance  more  rapidly.  And  we  are  in 
a  position  to  prove  this! 


INSTRUMENTS 


Great  artist*  .  .  .  leading  professional  musicians  ...  have  demonstrated 
positively,  conclusively,  definitely,  beyond  all  question,  that  their  Buescher 
instruments  have  played  an  important  part  in  their  successes.  What  True- 
Tone  instrument*  have  done  for  them  they  can  accomplish  for  you.  You, 
too,  can  know  the  satisfaction  a  Buescher  instrument  can  afford  any  player. 

Learn  what  it  is  about  a  Buescher  that  enable*  you  to  progress  more  rapid¬ 
ly,  play  more  easily.  We’ll  gladly  arrange  for  a  Free  Trial  through  our 
local  dealer;  or  if  there  is  no  dealer  in  your  community,  simply  mail  the 
attached  coupon  to  u*  and  we’ll  complete  arrangements  for  the  trial  direct. 
Try  a  Buescher  instrument  now.  See  your  dealer  or  send  in  the  coupon.  The 
Free  Trial  is  your*.  Ask  or  write  for  it! 


Buescher  Band  Instrument  Co. 

5034  Buescher  Block,  Elkhart,  Ind. 


MaU  Coupon  NOW  t 

Buescher  Bapd  Instrument  Co., 

5034  Buescher  Block,  Elkhart,  Ind. 

m,  * 

Geptlemen:  I  want  you  to  prove  to  'me  what  it  is  about  a 
Buescher  True-Tone  that  wilh  enable  me  to  progress  more 
rapidly.  I  am  interested  in  a  ' 

r~|  Saxophone  Q  Trumpet  Q  Trombone  Q  Metal 


<>  Clarinet.  Mention  any  other  instrument. 

I  now  play  a . — . . 

Name . City- . 


•Address.. 


